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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF PAKISTAN' 


ManzZur Qadir 


MHE countries of the world may be classifiedin many different ways 

according as they possess one or another set of features. Today 
two such ways of classification have a significant bearing upon the 
factors which have influenced Pakistan in conducting its relations 
with other states. The first is to group together those countries 
which lack resources or technical skill or both and consequently do 
not possess a developed industrial potential. The second is to group 
together those countries which until recently were under the domi- 
nation of others, and in consequence do not possess institutions of 
government adjusted to their own environments. Pakistan falls in 
both these categories asdoso many other countries of Asia and Africa. 
The main task before countries such as these, indeed the most impor- 
tant immediate task before them, is to make up for the lost time. 
If they do not attend to that task, there is danger of their being stamp- 
eded out of existence. The foreign relations of such countries must 
therefore be so conducted as to ensure that they are left in peace. 
They need peace to carry out their development, to establish for 
themselves institutions which suit their conditions, to set up an 
administrative machinery which will withstand corrupting tenden- 
cies, to raise the living standards of their ptople. They must gain 
the goodwill of other countries, such as may be willing to give them 
ahelping hand. For all this what is needed is peace throughout 
the world and a maximum degree of security on the borders of one’s 
own land. In the short history of our existence as a nation, consis- 
tently with our desire to safeguard our independence and sovereign- 
ty, we have made our contribution to the cause of peace and security. 


We share the aspirations of those countries which are, or which 
till more recently than ourselves were under foreign domination. 
We look forward to rejoicing with those countries which are 


' An address to the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs on 11 March 1960, 
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about to achieve their independence or are still struggling for it. 
We have been conducting ourselves in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the United Nations Charter. We have lent full support and 
firm adherence to the United Nations. Not inconsistently with the 
provisions of the Charter we have from time to time taken steps to 
help bring about conditions of freedom in countries which do not 
possess them. 


Our relations with our immediate neighbours. on either side 
of West Pakistan have not been very easy. With our neighbour 
to the east, there has existed disagreement about several matters, 
I have said ‘has existed’, for most of it is no longer there and I hope 
the rest will disappear very soon. But it is necessary to understand 
how these differences arose. In separating one territory from the 
other, certain questions were bound to arise and they did arise. 
Obviously the first question was about the boundary. There were 
differences of opinion as to where the boundary should be. 
There were differences of opinion as to how the watersfrom the com- 
mon rivers should be shared.. There were differences of opinion 
as to how the properties of those who migrated from one country 
to the other should be dealt with. There was another set of differ- 
ences that arose not immediately out of partition but consequent 
uponit. Such, for example, were the differences regarding the 
accession of the states, which were not a part of British India. 


Perhaps a word about that matter would not be out of place. 
During British rule, the sub-continent was divided into two parts. 
There was British India and there were the Indian States. British 
India was administered directly by an agent of the British Govern- 
ment, called the Governor-General. His duties were specified in 
the Government of India Act. His responsibility was to the British 
Government in London. The Instrument of Instructions given 
to him was provided for by a section of the Government of India 
Act. The States, except in certain matters relating to their 
foreign policy and in certain other matters, which were the subject of 
separate treaties, were independent so far as their internal adminis- 
tration was concerned. Their relations with the British Crown 
were regulated by the Crown Representative, also called the 
Viceroy. The two functions were combined in the same individual, 
who was described as the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 
This arrangement existed until the passing of the Independence Act 
of 1947. Under the Government of India Act of 1935, -provision 
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had been made that if the rulers of the Indian States by a specified 
majority agreed that a Federation of India be established, they 
would be permitted to offer accession to it. This was before parti- 
tion was envisaged. A State would offer accession, and the Governor- 
General would be free to accept it or rejectit. This Federation of 
India, however, never came into being. But when the scheme for 
the partitioning of the sub-continent was agreed to and the Inde- 
pendence Act was passed, it was provided that the States could offer 
accession to either the one Dominion or the other and the Governor- 
General of the Dominion concerned was free to accept it or not to. 
accept it. 


It was in this connection that the disputes with reference to the 
accession of States arose. There are several of them, the most im- 
portant being that in respect of Kashmir. I shall merely point’ 
out the circumstances in which the offer of accession to India was 
made by the ruler of Kashmir. The people of the State did not 
wish to accede to India and certainly made that clear. India says 
that it was not the people of the state but people from outside who 
started the trouble and that it was in accordance with the wishes 
of the people of the State that accession was offered to India and 
conditionally accepted by it. | Whether in those circumstances 
it was or was not a legal accession was the question raised. The 
merits of that question, I leave alone. Pakistan refused to ack- 
nowledge that a complete and lawful accession had taken place. 
India’s position was that it was a complete and lawful accession. 
The Security Council istervened and appointed the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan, for short called UNCIP. It 
came and passed resolutions to the effect that there shall be an as- 
certainment of the wishes of the people through a free and impartial 
plebiscite to be conducted by the United Nations. Later fighting 
in Kashmir was stopped and a cease-fire line was demarcated. The 
UNCIP resolution, which was accepted by the Governments cf India 
and Pakistan and adopted by the Security Council as an international 
commitment, remained unfulfilled. For a long time the view was 
that only the mechanics of holding the plebiscite had to be settled. 
But later on, a complete change took place in the attitude of one of 
the parties, India going to the extent of saying there was no ne- 
cessity or need for holding the plebiscite. That has remained the 
Position to this day. Pakistan waits for the plebiscite. The Secu- 
rity Council cannot proceed in the face of the veto brought in by one 
ofits permanent members. The other means for settling international 
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disputes are for one reason or the other not acceptable to India. So 
in respect of this dispute no progress is made. _I shall come back to 
this point a little later. 


I said that there were some disputes which arose directly out of 
the partition. One such dispute relating to the overall financial 
settlement between the two countries, and some other disputes have 
either been settled or are on the way to being settled. For a long 
time, and until very recently, it looked as ifthe memories of the events 
which took place at the time of partition, or just before or after it, 
were going to remain an impediment to any progress towards better 
relations between the two countries. The bitterness that had been 
left behind always seemed to stifle any attempt at solution of the 
problems. This was the situation until recently. The President 
of Pakistan, however, took the initiative in March last year. He 
did so unasked. He offered to have a joint defence arrangement 
with India. It was left at that for several months. Again in August 
last, the President of Pakistan, took the initiative and enquired whee 
ther the Prime Minister of India would see him if he broke journey 
at Delhi Airport on his way to Dacca. That meeting was arranged. 
During that meeting several matters were touched upon. As a 
consequence of that meeting, all the disputes relating to the border 
have been settled, both in East and West Pakistan, except one. 
Even in respect of that one there is no disagreement as to the approach 
to it nor is any point of principle involved in it. But the question 
is one of factual data which needs a little time to be examined care- 
fully and sifted. 


The waters question, through the good offices of the World 
Bank and the generosity of certain friendly Governments, is being 
negotiated in such a way’so as to render unnecessary the placing of 
emphasis on the principle which is involved in it.’ The negotiations 
are proceeding satisfactorily and we hope that very soon this question 
will be settled and got out of the way. 


It should be clear to any one who seriously thinks about it that 
neither Pakistan nor India has anything to gain by facing each 
other in defence postures all the time. By doing so they hinder each 
other’s development and progress. If this wastage of effort and 
resources could somehow be eliminated, both countries would 
gain. It was this realisation that impelled the President of Pakis- 
tan to make his offer of joint defence, which meant that there should 
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be some rational settlement of our differences, so that it should no 
longer’ be necessary for either to be afraid of the other. This, how- 
ever, immediately has a repercussion on the main outstanding 
difference which is about Kashmir. 


May I take the story further from here? Here we have one 
party that says that it would not abide by the commitment which 
it has made. The other party rightly or wrongly feels that justice 
is on its side but that it is prevented from obtaining it. If you look 
at the matter from the point of view of the latter party, the conclu- 
sion is inescapable that it must continue to entertain doubts and sus- 
picions. If there were somebody who had what he regarded as a 
just claim against me and I prevented him from going to court or to 
arbitration and maintained that I alone should be the judge of the 
matter, I would certainly not be inspiring confidence in the other 
party. India does not inspire confidence in Pakistan. Further 
India keeps tied down an enormous proportion ofits defence resources 
along the border of West Pakistan. 


The partition of the sub-continent was against the wishes of 
the majority community. It still feels unhappy about it. However 
much India might protest that it has no intention ever of un- 
doing Pakistan and however much a particular Government of Pa- 
kistan might be inclined to believe that, even the present Government 
of India cannot give guarantees about it. So with those forces on 
our border, Pakistan cannot merely sleep over it and say: “They 
have amassed their forces merely because we might do something 
with reference to Kashmir; but since we do not propose to do any- 
thing with reference to Kashmir, it is unnecessary for us to worry 
about it.’ That being so, Pakistan also has to keep a_ large 
proportion of its resources tied up in military preparations. Thus, 
because of this dispute, the two countries are wasting their resources. 
That raises the immediate point: Should not something be done about 
it? The President of Pakistan took the initiative in extending the 
hand of friendship to India and is keeping it extended. When 
the talks at Palam Airport took place, the matter was referred to again. 
I do not wish to say more about it. I am firmly convinced that 
however insoluble the Kashmir question might look, it is not in fact 
insoluble and a solution will be found for it. 


There are three interests involved in the Kashmir question. 
There is the interest of Pakistan. There is the interest of the 
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Kashmiri people. ‘Tnere is the interest of India. I shall say nothing 
about the interest of India. I shall say nothing about the interest of 
the Kashmiri people. I shall, however, say something about the 
interest of Pakistan. The water resources of Pakistan, under the 
new arrangement, are going to be restricted only to the three western 
rivers. May | explain that a little? The Indus basin, which was 
developed, under the British, as a unit, is fed by six rivers. Three 
of these rivers rise in India. The other three come down into West 
Pakistan from Kashmir. The canal system was so developed that 
areas which were desert areas should be fed by the canals more 
than the areas which were fed also by rains. The partition line 
was so drawn that most of the areas, which were previously desert 
and were converted into arable land by means of canal irrigation, 
fell in Pakistan, and most of the rain-fed areas fell in India. 


At the time of partition, certain orders were passed, one of which 
provided that the assests and liabilities on either side of the boundary 
would belong to the country in which they were located, but that 
if either country claimed any rights in the other, they would besettled 
through committees appointed by them. If there were any matters 
about which the committees failed to sign agreements, they would be 
referred to an arbitral tribunal, of which the British Chief Justice of 
the Federal Court of (undivided) India, Sir Patrick Spens, was to 
be the Chairman. In respect of canal waters, the committees of 
the two countries met and agreed that the allocations in the canals 
would remain unaffected and would be considered as permanent. 
That was signed. The matter was, therefore, not referred to the 
Arbitral Tribunal. When Sir Patrick Spens was dealing with the 
evaluation of canals, he himself brought up the point and asked 
what about the water in the canals? He was informed that the two 
countries having agreed about the matter, it was outside his jurisdic- 
tion. The representative of Pakistan nevertheless felt that if it 
should be included in the decision of the tribunal, it would be 
best. But on being asked if it was not outside the tribunal’s jurisdic- 
tion, he kept quiet. The matter was, therefore, not taken up by 
the tribunal. But the day after the tribunal was wound up, the 
water in the Pakistani canals was turned off. That was the begin- 
ning of the waters dispute. The fact which we have to bear in mind 
is that water which is allowable to West Pakistan could be turned off 
and, so long as that is possible, there is a stranglehold on the economy 
of Pakistan. Hitherto we have had six rivers to feed us. Under the 
solution worked out by the World Bank, we are to give up the waters 
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of the three Eastern rivers. Ofthe three Western rivers to which we 
are to be confined, one arises in Kashmir and the other two flow 
through it into Pakistan. The storages on these rivers can be properly 
built in the hills and not in the plains. Without going into details, 
may I just say that the importance of certain parts has become much 
greater to Pakistan than before, for under the arrangement that the 
World Bank has proposed we are to divert, through link canals, 
waters of the Western rivers into the dry beds of the Eastern rivers, 
after India has taken all the water of the latter rivers. There is also 
the question of the defence of certain areas, not only defence 
against each other, which with the hills behind you is one kind of 
proposition and with the hills in front of you is another kind of pro- 
position. We thus see that Pakistan has an economic as well as a 
defence interest in Kashmir. 


I said any solution of the Kashmir question must satisfy three 
interests. The only solution, which would be acceptable to all the 
three parties, so far as we can see, is the one we have been talking 
about all these years and to which both India and Pakistan are com- 
mitted. We cannot seek for ourselves another: But that does 
not mean if somebody has got a better solution, we will not consider 
it. The ideal solution should take care of the Kashmiris’ interest 
and conform to law as well as to international commitments and, 
if it makes the parties take any risks, the risks should be such as they 
can take. But bessdes it, if there is another, Jet some one suggest 
it. Suggestion does not necessarily mean that it will be acceptable 
to all the three parties. It may not be. But at least one can begin 
talking about it. 


Our relations with India, I am very happy to say, are progressing 
in the direction which is most desirable. We are ardently hoping 
that very soon there will be no further need of wasting our energies 
in respect of each other. So far as our other neighbour, Afghanistan, 
is concerned, some recent events have to be alluded to. We are very 
anxious to maintain the friendliest of relations all round. It does not 
suit us to have another kind of relations with any country. As I 
said in the beginning, countries in our situation have one and perhaps 
the only task inthe immediate presentand thatis to develop themselves 
as rapidly as possible. The existence of bad relations with neigh- 
bours is certainly not conducive to the performance of that task. 


We have asked many times, and I personally have asked repre- 
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sentatives of Afghanistan, to be told exactly what it is allabout. But 
you cannot talk about something that is left in the air. You are not 
told the basis on which their attitude is founded. When the ques- 
tion is put to the rulers of Afghanistan whether they have any interest 
which they contest with Pakistan, they say they have none. Why 
then should they be engaged in an activity which does not promote 
any interest of theirs? We are told that they have an “altruistic 
interest.”” Thereupon, you rightly pose the question; what exactly 
isit? You say: Please define the people you are interested in; please 
define the areas you are interested in. You get no answer. Then 
one wonders what exactly is the purpose of it all. Naturally I have 
to speculate about it. We are interested in improving relations, 
not worsening them, and speculation regarding the motives of others 
is not likely to help. I shall refrain, therefore, from making any 
speculation as to what their motive or real interest is. I shall content 
myself by merely telling you what they declare isnot. They claim 
no part of what is at the present moment Pakistan’s territory and 
which they acknowledge as Pakistan’s territory. But they think that 
they have some kind of right and some kind of reason for saying that 
Pakistan should manage its affairs differently from what it is doing. 
Several months ago, I put aspecific question: Why do you do that? 
I was told that they loved Pakistan and did not want it to bungle its 
affairs. I said: Thank you very much. But if you love Pakistan 
so much, why do you not address the Government of Pakistan and 
ask it to mend its ways; why do you address a section of the people 
of Pakistan and ask it to rise against their Government? That, I 
was told, was a subtle way of expressing love. 


While I was in the United States in connection with the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, I learnt that the Foreign Minister 
of Afghanistan was going to be in Washington on certain dates, 
I adjusted my programme so that I should be able to have an oppor- 
tunity ofseeing him. When I met him, J said tohim that the two ot 
tries, by reason of their contiguity, by reason of their using in part a 
common language, by reason of sharing a common religion and a 
common culture, should normally be friendly with each other and 
that it hurt one to see that they were not. In reply I was told: 
Previously there used to be an exchange of visits. With the coming 
of the new Government in Pakistan, these visits had stopped. To 
that I said: Let there be visits, and, ifit could do any good, here 
and now I invite youon behalf of my country’s Government. That 
is how I extended the invitation, When I reached back, the Foreign 
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Minister of Afghanistan came here. We talked but could not get 
any further than previously. During the interval, after our invita- 
tion had been accepted, propaganda against us had gone on. It 
was directed to people in certain areas of our country. The exhor- 
tation was: What has happened to you? Why don’t you rise and 
shed blood. Itdid not worry us, but it did annoy the people to 
whom it was addressed. If somebody said things which I did not 
like, I would keep quiet and expect that would be appreciated 
as behaviour based upon decency. But the people of the area con- 
cerned on our own side do not think so. They made no secret of how 
they reacted toit. They said that if somebody who was abused, 
did not abuse back, they had a special word for such a person. 
I dare not repeat that word here. Anyhow they simply look upon 
itas a kind of let down for them. But in spite of the fact that the 
Foreign Minister of Afghanistan had accepted my invitation to 
come to Pakistan, he did not stop his propaganda. We did not 
start hitting back from this side and it went on. 


A few days after his return to Afghanistan that propaganda 
was stepped up. When that happened, on the Pakistan side, for 
the first time in years, a little bit of answering back began. Soon 
after that, the Foreign Minister of Afghanistan made a statement 
about the talks that he had had here. When leaving us, he had said: 
“Let us not issue any public joint communique.” I had agreed. 
When he made a statement, I felt free at least to say something about 
it. But with all that, the desire of Pakistan to come as close to 
Afghanistan as possible remains unshakeable. Of course, the 
mentality of the people of our areas, contiguous to Afghanistan, 
is that you cannot take it lying down all the time. However, the 
attempt which the Afghan rulers are making is not productive of the 
results that they anticipate. It is producing the opposite results. 


Our desire to have peaceful and friendly relations with all 
countries has received recognition even in quarters in which it 
was previously not fully recognised. Our closeness to the countries 
of the Arab world has become more marked. Our sympathies with 
the newly awaking giant of Africa are recognised to a greater extent. 


In the matter of Israel, we have been consistently taking a firm 
attitude, which perhaps may not have been appreciated fully in 
some quarters. Our stand is not against the people who belong to a 
particular faith, We have great respect for them. Our stand is based 
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only on the fact that by creating this new State in the heart of the 
Arab world, its problems have been accentuated. We cannot pos- 
sibly recognise or give any kind of support to the existence of that 
State. We shall take any steps which might in future make it possible 
to remove the cause of tension in the Arab world, consis- 
tently, of course, with our obligations under the Charter of the United 
Nations. That, and not any kind of enmity to the Jewish people, 
is the reason for our attitude towards Isracl And when we refused 
recently a visa to a representative of Isreal, 1 know that in some 
circles our action wes looked at askance. I must make it quite 
clear that it caused us a considerable amount of anxiety. It deprived 
us of the advantage that a country gets by playing host to a United 
Nations subsidiary. Yet we felt that we could not compromise our 
consistent stand on the matter. 


There are certain attitudes which are inherent and implicit in 
the fact that we have chosen to be allies of the West. Those atti- 
tudes will continue to manifest themselves, because alliance with the 
West is the sheet anchor of Pakistan’s foreign policy. If there are 
any implications arising from it, or ramifications flowing fromit, they 
are there. In the Western alignment is implicit the guarantee of 
of our sovereignty and independence. Weare not in that respect 
misunderstood now as we were some years ago. Our relations 
with the rest of the world do not call for any special comment. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE LEBANON' 
Nicolah A. Ziadeh 


EBANON has an area of about 4,000 sq. miles. Its population 
is hardly 1.5 million. The people are divided into two religious 
groups, Christian and Muslim. There is disagreement as to which 
of the two groups is in the majority. The reason for it is that there 
has been no official census in Lebanon since 1932 and unauthentic 
estimates differ. Each group claims that is slightly larger than 
the other. The general assumption is that the two groups are 
almost equal. Within the Christian group, there are followers of 
almost every Church known to Christianity from the earliest to the 
present times. The majority belong to the Maronite creed; but 
there are also Greek Catholics, Roman Catholics, Syrian Catholics 
and others. The other religious group terms itself ‘Mohammadan’, 
and not Muslim. There is a differentiation in Lebanon between 
the term ‘Mohammadan’ and the term ‘Muslim’, which does not 
exist anywhere else. Whenever they use the term ‘Mohammadai’ 
or ‘Mohammadan community’, it is meant to include the two major 
sects of Sunnis and Shiahs and also the Druses. The Druses in 
Lebanon are for all practical purposes a Mohammadan community. 
Whether they are or not is regarded as their business. But when 
you talk about ‘Muslims’ in Lebanon, you do not include the 
Druses. 

The presentday boundaries of Lebanon were fixed finally in 
1920. They include an area, which before 1920 and for about 50 
years previously, was not included in Lebanon, but was a part of 
Syria, as it was administered by the Ottomans before World War I. 
The Syrians have always claimed that this area, given to Lebanon 
in 1920, never belonged to Lebanon. On the other hand, the 
Lebanese say that it had always belonged to Lebanon and was 
unnaturally separated from it in 1861. These are things on 
which people differ and argue. 


Between 1918 and 1943, Lebanon, like Syria, was under a 
French mandate. During that period, particularly in the 1920s, 


1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 4 February, 1959. 
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both countries tried to win their independence. Earlier in history, 
a country might have accepted a conqueror; now people had be- 
come conscious of their rights and wished to be free and independent. 
In 1943, Lebanon became legally independent, but not practically 
so. In that year, when the Allies became certain of winning the 
war, it was felt that in Lebanon (as well as Syria) there should be a 
revival of parliamentary government, which had been suppressed 
during the war. Accordingly, elections took place and a parliament 
came into existence. The President of the Republic was elected 
and a Cabinet came into being. The programme, which the cabi- 
net set before parliament in October 1943, envisaged an amendment 
of the constitution. That constitution had been drawn up under the 
French mandate and embodied articles which France considered 
necessary for the preservation of its interests in Lebanon. The 
proposed amendment of the constitution envisaged the abrogation 
of these articles. But the French were still there and they took 
exception to it. There was a conflict with them, but eventually, in 
the first week of November of that year, parliament approved of the 
amendments. Immediately afterwards, the French Delegate-General 
in Beirut arrested the President of the Republic and most of the 
members of his cabinet and some of the prominent members of 
parliament. Some of these prisoners were taken to the eastern 
parts of Lebanon. The people of Lebanon resisted the new puppet 
regime. Pressure was also brought on France by the immediate 
neighbours of Lebanon, the Arab countries and by other Powers, 
which did not want trouble in an area through which lay lines of 
communication vital for the conduct of the war in the Far East. 
Eventually on 22 November, the French Government set free 
the President of the Republic and other dignitaries who had been 
arrested and they were reinstated in their offices. The orders and 
decrees issued by the Delegate-General of the French Government 
between 11 and 22 November were revoked by him. One of the 
decrees so revoked was the one that had invalidated the resolution 
of parliament amending the Constitution. As a consequence, in 
November 1943, Lebanon became legally independent, legally in 
the sense that its constitution no more contained articles, which 
acknowledged the existence of a French mandatory regime. 


What I have summed up in a few sentences is a very interesting 
and a romatic chapter. The people of Lebanon and the people of 
the Arab world generally are proud of it, because it showed that 
a mall people and its neighbours, who at that time were not 
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considered to be of any importance, could win against a power like 
France. However, there was the question of Syria also and hence- 
forth there was close cooperation between Syria and Lebanon. 


In 1945, the French bombarded Damascus. There had been 
like outrages before, but this one created a serious crisis. Eventually 
in 1946, all foreign forces left Syria and Lebanon and the two 
countries became independent, both legally and practically. 


In 1945, two things happened that helped both countries greatly. 
On 22 March, the Arab League was officially established in Cairo. 
There was great enthusiasm for it and people hoped that it would 
become an instrument of real Arab cooperation. The other thing 
which was of great importance was that in April, 1945, the United 
Nations came into existence. Now Syria and Lebanon as well 
as the other Arab countries had two platforms from which they 
could make their voice heard, the Arab League and the United 
Nations. Thus, when in May, 1945, Damascus was bombarded, 
it found its echo in international bodies which felt that something 
outrageous had been done. When Damascus was bombarded in 
1925-26 few people had taken notice of it. 


Now we turn to what happened in Lebanon in the years follow- 
ing independence. When people struggle for freedom they normally 
do not take into account what is to happen after they have achieved 
freedom. When Lebanon and Syria became independent, they 
had problems facing them. Neither the energies nor the enthusiasm 
of the people were canalized into constructive channels. In coun- 
tries in which it was known that they were going to be independent, 
usually an advance process of gradual change was started, national- 
ising the administration and so forth. But in Lebanon and Syria 
it happened rather suddenly and led to certain unexpected develop- 
ments. Centrifugal forces came into play. Besides, it is not always 
the leaders, who can organise resistance and lead a struggle for 
independence, who can also run an indepdendent government. It is 


- one art to be able to continuously suffer for the things you believe 


in. It is another art to be able to govern and administer. It was 
therefore not surprising that our leaders, when power passed into 
their hands, should have made mistakes. 


It is easy for a country to count its mistakes. It is probably 
better to contemplate what has been achieved.’ The administration 
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of Lebanon became gradually Arabized, both in personnel and 
language. Previously, French was the official language. However, 
up to the present time in the Foreign Ministry some correspondence 
is still carried and memoranda are prepared in French. But Arabi- 
zation has been going apace. 


When the French left Lebanon, we had not more than two 
Government secondary schools in the country. France did not 
want to encourage secondary education and preferred to leave it 
in the hands of missions as an indirect means of spreading French 
influence. The Lebanese Government has started some secondary 
schools. Formerly, there was one small training college of the 
elementary kind, that prepared teachers for elementary schools in 
a limited number. That has been enlarged. There is now Lebanese 
National University, which is concerned with the training of tea- 
chers for secondary schools. Government elementary schools did 
exist under French administration. But until the early period of 
independence, only those people, who could not afford to send 
their children to private schools, would send them to Government 
schools. That has now changed. If there is an elementary school 
run by Government nearby, I send my children to it and if there is 
a private school nearby, I send them there. I do not claim that 
the Lebanese Government has done all it could or should have done 
in the matter of education but there is progress. 


One important thing, however, has been achieved. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been doing a great deal to develop 
citrus fruit, poultry and livestock. There is also an effort to 
improve the lot of the people. 


Lebanon is a country of free enterprise in the full sense of the 
world. The Lebanese are an adventurous people. They move 
about. Wherever there is work or business, they go. We have 
30,000 Lebanese working in West Africa; about 30 to 50 thousand 
working in Kuwait; 2 to 3 thousand in Bahrein. Similarly, they 
are in Australia, Canada, the United States and other countries. 
The 30,000 Lebanese in West Africa have assets equivalent to about 
1,000 million sterling in business. This brings money to Lebanon. 
Built during the period of independence, the International Airport 
of Beirut has helped Lebanese economy a great deal. On an average 
£5 to 7 million a year are earned by Government as income from 
the Airport. This is not a small amount of money. Surface 
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communications in the Lebanon have also been improved. New 
roads have been made. No new railways have been built, but such 
as existed before World War I have been improved. 


This prosperous country, which has long been the envy of 
many a state, large or small, all of a sudden in 1958, became a hot- 
bed of trouble. Why did that happen? Here come questions of 
attitudes, personalities and interests. The ex-President of the 
Lebanese Republic, Shamoon, who was installed in 1952, was the 
hope of many. People in the country expected that he was going 
to do wonders and perform miracles. His failure to do that caused 
acute disappointment. The Mohammadan community—and I 
am using the term in its accepted meaning in Lebanon—felt that 
Shamoon did not give them what they considered was their 
due, in so far as Government posts and other opportunities were 
concerned. This situation, which had really existed for a long 
time was one cause of their dissatisfaction. The other was 
Lebanon’s orientation towards the West, which was not some- 
thing new. This orientation has not been due to education or 
political influences, but because the country itself happens to face 
the Mediterranean, with mountains behind it. Since the time of 
the Phoenicians, the historical experiences of the people of Lebanon 
had turned them towards the West. Migration from Lebanon 
has been to the West, because the immediate East, at least, does 
not invite other people. There are enough people in it. So if the 
Lebanese wanted adventure they went to the West. This orienta- 
tion towards the West had never been resented. But it was felt, 
not only in Lebanon but also in other Arab countries, that Lebanon 
was over-doing it. In 1957 and 1958, there was a move to stop 
Lebanon from taking any further steps in that direction. What 
was resented particularly was Lebanon’s adhesion to the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. Lebanon had become a party to that Doc- 
trine immediately it was made public in 1957. Lebanon was 
accused that in 1957 and in 1958 it was a hot-bed of conspiracies 
against its neighbours. It may be that some conspiracies were 
hatched in Lebanon; but it is too much to suggest that it was done 
with the knowledge or connivance of the Lebanese Government. 
These accusations were altogether too harsh. 


__ We now come to the third point. During the past three years, 
in particular, there has been a surging movement of nationalism 
in the Arab countries. Nationalism is not something new to the 
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Arab world. The movement is an old one and has seen both 
success and failure. It has been met with enthusiasm arid with cold 
feelings. But it has come to the fore with a real driving push. To 
many people in the Arab world, Arab nationalism as a movement 
is not altogether different from Islam. Some others think of Arab 
nationalism as a movement by itself, aiming at the liberation of 
the Arab world. The former group considers Arab nationalism to 
be a symbol of Arab history and Islamic history, both of which they 
regard as identical with and inseparable from each other, embodying 
the full story of Arab-Islamic achievements since the time of the 
Prophet. The Arabic language is so intimately connected with 
Islam that to many Arabs the only Muslims worth mentioning are 
the Arab Muslims. This shows the extent to which Arab national- 
ism and Islam are regarded as one and the same thing. 


What was the impact of these two views of the movement 
on the Arab world? In the Pact of the Arab League it 
was stipulated that no Arab country would lose its indepen- 
dence by becoming a member of the League and that a 
majority decision in the League would not bind those who 
voted against it. Then there was a special stipulation about 
Lebanon, because it had a mixed population and was sensitive 
about it. There was a fear amongst the non-Muslim population 
of Lebanon that the movement of Arab nationalism, if it was Isla- 
mic, would prejudice the position of the non-Muslims. Right 
or wrong the fact is that this feeling is there. That fact is at the very 
root of the trouble that broke out in Lebanon in 1958. Because 
of that fear, a movement was started to guard against it. Personali- 
ties came in. They were quite sincere people who in 1958 took up 
the attitude that the Government’s policy was wrong. Shamoon, by 
keeping quiet about it, created the impression that he wanted a 
second term, This is something which the Lebanese constitution, 
unless parliament changes it, does not permit. Shamoon was 
accused of having manipulated the elections, in 1957, in order to 
get a parliament that would change the constitution, as had hap- 
pened earlier at the instance of his predecessor. There were sincere 
people who did not want the constitution to be changed. They 
sincerely felt that Shamoon should not become President again. 
There were people who felt, again sincerely, may be erroneously, 
that the foreign policy followed by Lebanon was not to its advantage, 
nor to the advantage of the neighbouring countries. But unfor- 
tunately it is very difficult for anyone, who knows the details of the 
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situation, to believe that everybody who was concerned with it 
was sincere. 


If X fails to get elected as a member of parliament, he thinks 
that it must have been due to Shamoon’s intervention. So he 
becomes biassed against him. If Y cannot get a concession to 
start a new jam factory, he blames it on the President of the Republic. 
Unfortunately there is a great deal of that in the whole picture. 
Nothing better could be expected, for political parties were political 
only in a limited sense. They were groups based on personal 
interests and intended to safeguard them, or groups that followed 
a certain person, because they believed in him. When all this is 
taken into account, it will be seen that the whole thing was per- 
sonal. Eventually Shamoon ceased to be President and Lebanon 
is quiet. But if within the next few months another bickering 
starts in Lebanon, it should cause no surprise. 


The two groups of people that constitute the population of 
Lebanon, i.e., Christians and the Mohammadans, who had forgotten 
their mutual fears and suspicionsand who were becoming one nation, 
were cut asunder by the five months of troublein 1958. It will be 
some time before they forget these events and reweld themselves. 
It is to be hoped that the lesson they have learnt will lead to cons- 
tructive cooperation between them. It is to the interest of Lebanon, 
of the people of the Arab world, and the people of the Middle East 
generally, that Lebanon should prosper. For over one and a half 
century, Lebanon has served as a bridge between the West and the 
Arab world. That is a service which Lebanon must continue to 
perform. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question : What role has the American University of Beirut 
played in enlightening the Middle East? 


Dr. Nicolah A. Ziadeh: The American University of 
Beirut was founded as a college in 1816. Up to that time, 
the only centre of learning in the Arab world, which could 
be considered a University, was Al-Azhar. The American 
University of Beirut is thus the oldest centre of higher 
education in the eastern part of the Arab world, except the 
Medical School of Cairo, which is now part of Cairo Univer- 
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sity. The Amercian University was the first institution in our 
area to which people could go for post-secondary education 
in arts and sciences. A faculty of medicine has been added to it 
recently as also schools of engineering and agriculture. This 
institution, although started by Americans, is not and never was a 
missionary institution. It has always been a Christian institution, 
Its President and teachers never concealed that fact, nor that 
they behave as Christians. But they have never tried to convert 
people to Christianity and in that respect, I think, the history of 
the University is definitely in its favour. It was in 1920 that the Uni- 
versity of Damascus started. It was in 1922 that Eygpt established 
its first modern University. Baghdad had its colleges only during 
the period between the two wars. Sudan had, from 1902, Gordon 
College, which is now a full-fledged University. The largest single 
group of students we have from outside the Arab world at the 
American University of Beirut is from Pakistan. The number 
is a little over 80. 


Question: As an historian, how do you view the role of the 
United Arab Republic? 


Dr. Nicolah A. Ziadeh: 1 do not think the Lebanese 
would like to be united with the United Arab Republic. Not 
even all the Muslims would agree to it and, more important 
than that, there has been no official statement made by any- 
body in the United Arab Republic from President Nasser 
downwards about uniting Lebanon. If force is to be used there 
will be no union. Ifforce had been used in Syria, there would 
have been no unification. But Syria asked for it and was accepted. 
India is stronger than Pakistan, much larger at least. Could India 
take Pakistan? Pakistanis will not allow it. If the Lebanese 
feel that they are being forced to unite with the United Arab 
Republic, they will resist it. But if they feel that it is to their 
interest they might unite. There are quite a number of local 
feelings and local situations that have to be taken into account. 
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EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM VIS-A-VIS ISLAM 
Zafar Ishaq Ansari 


HE years following the end of the Second World War in 1945 

saw a powerful resurgence of Egyptian nationalist sentiment. 
A number of events, which had taken place during the Second 
World War or which soon followed in the wake of its termination, 
provided a powerful impetus to the movement for the realization 
of Egypt’s complete sovereignty. In 1942, for instance, the 
British had forced Egypt, under the threat of tanks and cannon, 
to join the war on the side of the Allies. Egyptian public opinion 
was against participation in the war and felt that its national 
self-respect had been violated by British coercion. The Egyptians 
began to feel intensely indignant about the presence of British 
troops which, they realized, could reduce their national indepen- 
dence to a sham. On the other hand, solemn declarations had 
been made by the Allies during the war to respect every nation’s 
right to independence. This had kindled fresh hopes about 
the success of the struggle, which the Egyptians were waging 
for their national freedom. Moreover, Britain had emerged, 
out of the travails of the Second World War, a considerably 
weakened world power. The illusion of her invincible might 
had been shattered. The coming into power of the Labour Party 
in England had further reinforced Egyptian hopes, for the Labour 
Party was committed to the pursuit of liberal policies with 
regard to areas under British domination. The achievement of 
independence by Syria, Lebanon, India, Pakistan and Burma, 
after the end of the War, all went to intensify Egyptian nation- 
alist enthusiasm. 


The years 1945-46 were, therefore, years of constant nationalist 
strife and struggle in Egypt. Mass demonstrations took place 
frequently either against the policies of the British Government 
or against the men-in-power in Egypt itself, who were criticized 
for following weak policies. The struggle often resulted in the 
outbreak of violence and rioting. 
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The Egyptian nationalist struggle during the period was 
all along focussed on two immediate objectives: the evacuation 
of British forces from the Suez Base and the unification of the 
Nile Valley. Devotion to these objectives was not confined to 
those who might he designated as ‘Egyptian nationalists’, 
In fact, so far as those objectives are concerned, all sections 
of Egypt’s public opinion were unanimous in supporting them, 
The Ikhwan, the ‘ulama’ of al-Azhar, the Arab nationalists, 
the Socialists and the Communists, were all in complete 
agreement with the Egyptian nationalists on those points. All 
these elements even worked shoulder to shoulder in the struggle 
for national liberation. 


What distinguished these ideological groups from one 
another was their viewpoint with regard to the ultimate, rather 
than the immediate, goals of the Egyptian national life. On 
what lines has Egypt to be built up? What socio-political 
ideals should it pursue? What should be the character of the 
state and its polity? These questions confronted all these 
groups alike. |And Egyptian nationalists consisted of people 
who believed Egyptianism to be the only, or the most important, 
factor in the public life of their country and advocated that 
it should form the basis of future national development. They 
stressed that Egyptians owed to their fatherland and _ their 
nationality their primary and supreme loyalty, and in the affairs 
of their country they had to participate merely in their capacity 
of being Egyptians. 


A brief account of the development of Egyptian nationalist 
ideas before 1945 has been given before.' During the years 
following 1945, the theoretical formulations of Egyptian 
nationalism remained substantially unchanged. One noteworthy 
change, however, did take place. This was the decline of the 
Pharaonic movement. This movement almost died out, though 
some of its underlying ideas retained their vigour. There was 
no decline in nationalist feelings as such, only a reorientation 
had occurred in the forms of expression which they took. 
Pharaonic Egypt no longer represented the model for the Egyptian 
nation, the ideals towards which it should strive. The influence 
of the movement lingered on, however, for there still is among 


See the author’s article in Pakistan Horizon, Vol. XII, No 3. pp. 230-47. 
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the Egyptians an intense admiration for the Pharavnic period 
as a time of Egyptian splendour and glory. The continuing 
existence of pride in the Pharaonic past is even today a facto, 
in the complex of emotions, which binds Egyptians to their 
country. 


Contemporary Egyptian nationalist ideology rests on 
the belief that Egyptians constitute a distinct and separate 
nationality, bound together mainly by virtue of belonging to 
the same fatherland, and also due to other important factors 
(to which we shall turn later). Race and religion, which are 
sometimes put forward as elements of national identity, are not 
regarded as constituent factors of Egyptian nationality. For 
the clarification of their views on this point, as on many others, 
the Egyptian nationalists owe a debt of gratitude to Ahmad 
Lutfial-Sayyid (1872- ). Hisrole in shaping Egyptian nationalist 
thought in the second decade of this century has already been 
mentioned in the previous paper. Lutfi has deeply influenced 
Egyptian thought throughout the period, ever since he founded 
al-Jaridah in 1907. Al-Jaridah continued publication up till- 
1914. Then as a prominent political figure and as a writer, 
contributing articles to magazines and journals, Lutfi contin- 
ued to spread his views. When the Egyptian University was 
established in 1925, Lutfi became its Director. He was associ- 
ated with it almost continuously uptil the early years of the 
fifties. He is regarded very highly by Egyptian nationalists and 
his views are accepted as an authoritative exposition of the central 
concepts which the Egyptian nationalists cherish. 


a 


Lutfi considers the Egyptians as constituting one nationality, 
although he recognizes that they do not have the same racial 
origin. Egypt is populated by the descendants of her ancient \ 
inhabitants as well as the descendants of foreigners, like Turks, i 
Circassians, Arabs, etc. But in course of time, according to 
Lutfi, those foreigners have become Egyptianized. After some 
time, the foreigners, who had settled down in Egypt, found 
themselves emotionally and materially enmeshed in the fabric 
of Egyptian life. In Lutfi’s view the process of their Egyptian- 
ization was that they acquired property, intermarried with the 
local population, had offsprings and thus began to share Egyptian 
life in its fullness. Before the passage of many generations, they 
became, like other Egyptians around them, children of the 
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Egyptian fatherland, whose ancestors rested beneath the 
Egyptian soil. They ceased to regard themselves as belonging to 
any other country but Egypt, and began to feel the same pride 
in, and the same enthusiasm for, Egypt as did the descendants 
of her original inhabitants.' 


In the opinion of Egyptian nationalists, Egyptian nationa- 
lity has come into existence as a result of the operation of all 
those factors, which usually go to strengthen the national unity 
of a people, viz., the community of history, of culture and of 
material interests. The fact that the Egyptians possess a common 
history is particularly stressed as an important factor in solidi- 
fying the foundations of the Egyptian nationality. This factor 
corroborates the Egyptian nationalist contention that Egyptians 
have always remained a distinct entity. Although Egypt has 
been time and again overrun by conquerors from across the 
seas and beyond the deserts, Egyptians have remained a dis- 
tinct people throughout their history, marked by peculiar 
characteristics.* The achievements of Egyptians in the 
Pharaonic times, and the struggles to win independence during 
subsequent periods, are all called into play by the nationalists 
to emphasize that the Egyptians possess common memories of joys 
and sorrows, of good fortune and misfortunes. Some nationa- 
list writers stress, with a view to emphasizing the unity and 
continuity of Egyptian history, that the way of life of the present- 
day Egyptians is remarkably similar to what it was in ancient 
times.’ Lutfi, the most important Egyptian nationalist thinker, 
sees Egyptians preserving the legacy, which they have inherited 
from their ancestors, with the result that the Egyptian nationality 
rests on solid foundations: 


All these national characteristics, material as well 
as moral .... (which we have inherited from the past), 
created in us a bond of nationality, which is stronger than 
that found among most of the nations.’ 


The unity of culture and the community of material interests 
are also mentioned as important factors in the formation of the 


1 al-Sayyid, Ahmad Lutfi, al-Muntakhabat, Cairo, n.d., I, p. 170. 
2Ghali, Mirrit Boutrous, The Policy of Tomorrow, Washington, D.C. 1953, p. 105. 
Cited hereafter as Ghali. 
3 Loc. cit. 
4 Cited in Hamzah, op. cit., p. 21. Also cf. Ghali, op. cit., p. 105. 
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Egyptian nationality.’ The latter is particularly stressed by 
several nationalist writers, particularly by Lutfi. Lutfi holds 
the view that contemporary life is based on a striving after 
‘benefits’ or ‘utilities,’ rather than on emotional considerations. 
He stresses that the interests of all Egyptians are common, and 
are different from the interests of others.’ 


Despite this recognition of the importance of the community 
of history, culture and material interests, Egyptian nationalists 
regard the geographical factor as fundamental in unifying 
Egyptians into a distinct nationality. It is evident from their 
interpretation of the other factors that all of them emanate from 
the fact that Egypt possesses frontiers which are naturally well 
defined and which for centuries past have been relatively un- 
changed. In their opinion, it is mainly the geographical factor, 
which gave the Egyptains a distinct indentity, and preserved it 
throughout the ages. In the words of Ghali: 


If we look upon the geographical contour of Egypt we 
find that its frontiers are perfectly defined and that these- 
have remained unchanged for some sixty centuries [sic ]. 
Nature has so arranged, by surrounding Egypt with a desert 
on all sides—West, East and South—that the country has 
grown independently and by itself since the earliest times.’ 


Another feature of Egyptian nationalism is that it evinces a _ 
tendency, discernible in almost every nationalism, to stress the 
country’s personality and its uniqueness, to ascribe to the nation 
certain characteristics, and to assign to it a special mission or 
message. All this constitutes the raison d’etre of every nationalism. 
Such ideas are put forward to develop among the members of the 
nation a sense of homogeneity within themselves and a feeling of 
being different and distinct from the rest of the world. The result 
of holding such beliefs is the creation of a sense of pride in belong- 
ing to the nation, and perhaps even a feeling of superiority. In 
Egypt, this trend arose as a result of the necessity to instil self- 
confidence and inspire hope in the hearts of the subjugated 


1'Cf. Muntakhabat, op. cit, 1, p. 170. Also Husayn Kamil Salim in al-Husari, Sati, 
al-Urubah Awwalan, Second Edition, Beirut, p. 127. Cited hereafter as Urubah. See 
also Ghali, op. cit., p. 103. 


2 Muntakhabat, op. cit., I, p. 105. 
Ghali, op. cit., p. 105. 
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populace. Thus in stressing the uniqueness of Egypt, nationalist 
writers generally were led to indulge in a good deal of exaggera- 
tion and extravagance. 


The Egyptian nationalists express their firm conviction that 
Egypt has had a distinct personality throughout its long and event- 
ful history. Egypt was undoubtedly, time and again, overrun by 
outsiders—Romans, Persians, Arabs, Turks and others. This, 
in the Egyptian nationalist view, has had little effect upon those 
charateristics of Egyptians, which go to make them a distinct 
national entity. Ever since the Macedonian period, remarks 
Taha Husayn, “Egypt has always proceeded to Egyptianize 
every invader, until each became an Egyptian.’’' This has enabled 
Egypt to preserve her identity. Instead of allowing itself to dis- 
solve, says Taha Husayn, Egypt has “dissolved into itself every 
invader and everyone who attempted to exploit or colonize it.’” 
The belief in Egypt’s distinct personality is supported, according 
to Egyptian nationalists, by the fact that the Egyptians possess 
as they have possessed in the past, certain peculiar characteristics, 
which distinguish them from others. 


Hence we find a number of Egyptian writers putting forth 
different characteristics which, in their view, are peculiar to 
Egyptians. Ghali, for instance, enumerates the following: 
Egyptians are very conservatively inclined, so that old and estab- 
lished customs have a hold upon them to an extent not generally 
found among other nations. This conservatism can be seen in the 
similarity of the present way of living of the Egyptians and that of 
the ancient Egyptians. It can also be noticed in the continuity 
of the Folkmind and the persistence of the same familias and 
social mores. Egyptians possess certain spiritual ‘‘characteristics— 
like strong religiosity, fanaticism and obstinacy.’” 


Following the premise that Egypt has been in history the 
meeting-point of the Orient and the Occident, Ghali assigns a 
“world-message”’ to his country: 


...-It would behove Egypt to always strive to be, 
what it has always been, namely, a connecting link and a 


1 The Crescent in Crisis, Lawrence, 1955, p. 140. 
2 Ibid. 
2 Ghali, op. cit. 
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meeting ground for the civilizations of the Mediterranean 
world. Egypt’s world-message is to work, in this unique 
position, for the rapprochement of peoples and countries 
and to do everything in its power to maintain cultural and 
spiritual trade between Europe, Asia and Africa.' 


Taha Husayn (1889- ), the greatest living litterateur of Egypt, 
excels all other Egyptian writers in stressing Egypt’s uniqueness. 
In so doing he employs such terms as “‘Egypt’s eternal nature’ and 
“Egyptian spirit.”? To try to find out what Taha Husayn exactly 
means by these terms is a difficult task, however. It is all the more 
difficult, because on different occasions he ascribes divergent traits 
of character to Egyptians. In one instance he asserts that nothing 
is so opposed to Egypt’s nature as “short hopes and small aspirations.”’ 
On another occasion, he points out the frugal nature of the Egyptians 
and their quality of being content with little. At other times 
he dwells upon the asceticism of Egyptians, their smiling acceptance 
of adversity, and their apathy even towards rulers, who despoil the 
country. He also speaks of an ‘Egyptian taste,’ which is 
“neither al] smile nor all frown, but something in between the 
two, in which there 1s a great deal of rejoicing and also a 
little unhappiness’* He finds Egyptian character to be 
marked by calm and moderation, a moderation born of the 
mildness of Egypt’s climate, a moderation which “dislikes 
idle rumbling and does not boast to exaggeration such good 
fortune as life may chance to bring it....”° His stress upon 
the congeniality of the Egyptian and the European mind, and 
his insistent advocacy of westernization® create the impres- 
sion that his ‘Egyptian culture’ would not be different from 
European culture. This, however, is not the case. Taha Husayn’s 


1 Ibid., p. 110. 

2 Citedin Cachia, Pierre, Taha Husayn: His Place in Egyptian Literary Renaissance, London, 
1956, p. 101. Cited hereafter as Cachia. 

3 Vide ibid., pp. 101f. 

4 Ibid., p. 102. 

5 Loc. cit. 

6 See his work The Future of Culture in Egypt, Tr. Sidney Glazer, Washington, D.C., 

1953, passim, 
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call is actually not a call for a wholesale imitation of the West. 
His call, according to Cachia, is for drawing upon the West in 
order to strengthen Egypt’s “personality,” until it becomes equal 
to that of the West though distinctively its own.' The idea 
obviously stems from his belief in the uniqueness of the ‘Egyptian 
spirit? and in ‘the eternal nature of Egypt.’ Hence he believes 
that “the ancient Egyptian heritage, the Arab-Islamic heritage 
and the daily acquisitions from the West blend on Egypt’s 
soil and from a culture which may be truly called Egyptian.’” 


Another illuminating example in this regard is that of ‘Abd-al- 
Rahman ‘Azzam, the former Secretary-General of the League of 
the Arab States and an upholder of the cause of Egypt’s close co- 
operation with other Arab countries. Despite his feelings for Arabism, 
Egypt occupies the central position in his thinking and he is, con- 
sequently, concerned to demonstrate the inherent ‘merits’ of 
Egypt. He sums up these merits as under: 


1. Egypt was the first school for mankind. It is the country 
in which the first human civilization was born and 
flourished. 


2. The central location of Egypt in the world has made it 
close to the whole of humanity. 


3. Egypt is Arab. This fact creates a bond between Egypt 
and half of the African continent and West Asia. 


4. Egypt is Muslim. People (i.e. Muslims) regard Egypt 
as worthy of being followed. They come from the East 
and the West seeking its knowledge.’ 


‘Azzam concludes the enumeration of the ‘merits’ of Egypt by 
observing that Egypt is the centre of world enlightenment. He 
goes so far as to say: “We here in Cairo—whenever we are angry, 


1 Cachia, op. cit., p.92. 
2 Ibid., p. 102. 
3 Cited in Urubah, op. cit., p. 117, 
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the whole of mankind is angry; whenever we are happy, the whole 


st. . 
of mankind is happy.”’! 


“ Another important tenet of Egyptian nationalism, as of other 
an modern nationalisms, is its claim upon the supreme loyalty of the 
re individual. The Egyptian nationalist aspiration is that the body- 
ge politic should be based upon an exclusive, undivided loyalty of 
t’s Egyptians to their fatherland. Lutfi, for instance, insists that all 
the good that an Egyptian can do, all the services that he can render, 
should be reserved for Egypt. For, the love of the fatherland can 
tolerate no shirk (partnership). He, therefore, urges again and 
l- again that the Egyptians should turn their attention exlusively 
of towards Egypt and should regard themselves as Egyptians above 
O- everything else.? He seeks to inculcate in the Egyptian youth 
n, the conciousness that 
n= 
of the greatness of none except that of Egypt will beriefit you. 


The weakness of none except that of Egypt will debase you.... 
You are answerable with regard to none except Egypt. If even 
an atom of your emotions or the product of your intellectual 
y or physical labour is spent on any (country) other than your own 
at a moment when she (Egypt) badly needs your services, she 
will brand you as undutiful children... .* 


t Khalid Muhammad Khalid also talks in the same vein with 
regard to Egypt. He quotes a sentence of Disraeli: “Our goal 
in life should be (the service and glorification of) our country; 
t our country alone, the whole of our country, and nothing else except 
our country.”* Khalid even endeavours to build up an ethical 
philosophy revolving around loyalty to the fatherland. This 
philosophy he terms as al-Muwatiniyah (compatriotship). In his 
own words: 





Compatriotship is the axis around which we now choose to 
organise all our standards and values. 


Compatriotship, dear countrymen, from now on, is our highest 
ideal. , 


bid. pp. 1178. 

Cited in Hamzah, op. cit., V, p. 21. 

Muntakhabat, op. cit., Il, p. 166. See also ibid., I, p. 166. 

Muwatinun la Ra‘aya, Fourth Edition, Cairo, 1951, p. 161. cited hereafter as Muwatinun. 
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Compatriotship, from now on, is our glorious objective, an 
objective worthy of every effort and sacrifice. 


Compatriotship means that you should live in your fatherland 
as an active citizen and should be equal and free, and not 
as a passive resident, or as a slave. 


Compatriotship demands that you should be virtuous, not 
merely out of love for virtue; and you should be good, not 
merely out of inclination towards goodness....but in 
order that you might be worthy of your fatherland. ' 


The firm belief of the Egyptian nationalists that the Egyptians 
are a distinct nation, marked by peculiar characteristics, possessing 
a “‘world-message’’ and their view that the fatherland deserves 
one’s supreme loyalty, lead them to fix Egyptianism as the foremost 
factor in the socio-political life of their country and as the primary 
determinant of loyalty in the body-politic. Islamic and Arab 
bonds are not necessarily denied; their claim to constitute the basis 
of Egyptian nationality or state is, however, rejected. Neither of 
them is common to all Egyptians and thus they are regarded as 
inadequate bases of statehood. The Egyptian nationalist case 
has been well presented by Husayn Kamil Salim in these words: 


What are the elements that go to create a state? Is it unity 
of language? [Salim quotes examples to show that this is 
not so.] The same is the case with unity of race....Then, 
what are the chief elements which make the Egyptians and 
Englishmen different from one another, if these elements are 
neither (unity of) language, nor (of) race, nor (of) religion? 


In my opinion, such elements are (community of) history 
and culture and material interests.... We (Egyptians) had 
a state even before we had heard anything about the Arabs.... 
We had a state even before the appearance of Islam. Egypt 
is the oldest state as is proved by history (sic). And it is strange 
that its frontiers did not change for over five thousand years.... 
We are Egyptians, first and last.’ 


1 Jbid., p. 154. 
2 Gited in ‘Urubah, op. cit., pp. 127f. Also cf. Ghali, op. cit., pp. 102f. 
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What Salim wants to stress here is that neither language nor 
race nor religion have been responsible for bringing into existence 
the ancient Egyptian state.' This state came into existence be- 
cause the requisite factors of statehood, viz. the community of 
history, culture and material interests, had developed marking 
out the Egyptian from other peoples and creating in them the 
homogeneity, which is essential for corporate life. Thus Salim 
seems to say that Egyptianism should continue as the basis of 
statehood. Whatever the different elements of public life in Egypt 
- might be, from the viewpoint of race or that of religious belief, their 
participation in political life should be only in their capacity of being 
Egyptians. 


The writings of Egyptian nationalists make it evident that 
Islam does not occupy any normative position within the frame- 
work of their ideology. This is the inevitable result of consistently 
following the implications of the basic premise of Egyptian 
nationalism: all Egyptians constitute one nationality, irrespective of 
religious considerations. It is essential to caution that this atti- 
tude does not mean that Egyptian nationalism is opposed to Islam 
or religion as such. Egyptian nationalism has no objection against 
people’s profession of their religions, faithfully and devotedly. In 
general, the nationalists may even encourage religious devotion: 
“Go to the mosque on Friday if you are a Muslim, to the church 
on Sunday if you are a Christian, or to the synagogue on Saturday 
if you are a Jew.” It would not be wrong to say that this attitude 
of respect for all religions may be regarded as representative of 
the general attitude of the leaders of Egyptian nationalist thought. 


With respect to Islam, disregarding rare exceptions, the 
Egyptian nationalists, including the Copts, are particularly respectful. 
The famous Coptic nationalist leader, Makram Ubayd, is reported 
to have said: “It is true that I am a Christian by faith; but I am 
a Muslim by fatherland.’’? Despite these considerations, the plain 
fact is that Egyptian nationalism confines itself to the realisation 
of objectives common to all Egyptians, Christians as well as Muslims. 
It is not committed to the realisation of Islamic ideals. 


_ | Salim mentions race probably because he considers the Arabs a racial entity, This 
view is, however, rejected by the leaders of the Arab nationalist thought. 


2 Cited in Mohammad al-Ghazzali, Our Beginning in Wisdom, Tr. Ismail R. al-Farqui, 
Washington, D.C., 1953, p. 78. 


3 Colombe, Marcel, L’ Evolution de L’Egypt, 1924-50, Paris, p. 146. 
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Is Islam, then, of no greater significance to Egyptian nationalists 
than one out of the numerous badges of honour for Egypt, which is 
to be paraded to win acclamation and praise for Egypt? The answer 
is in the negative. Few exceptions apart, Muslim Egyptian nationa- 
lists have in view a positive role for Islam. They recognize Islam— 
and for that matter every religion—to be of immense value as a 
means of awakening the conscience of people and toning up their 
morals. 


Khalid Muhammad Khalid, whose book Min Huna Nabda 
(Cairo, 1950),' contains the most virulent criticism of the Islamic 
religious groups (whom he terms ‘priesthood’) and of their ideals, 
regards religion as an indispensable need of mankind.? He insists 
that his attack on priesthood stems from the desire to save religion 
from being misrepresented and exploited. He attributes to religion 
the qualities that he himself cherishes. He regards religion as 
humane and altruistic and democratic in spirit. He also extols 
it for its firm belief in reason, its love for life and its disapproval of 
asceticism as sheer idiocy. 


Similarly Lutfi’s opposition to Pan-Islamic ideals is well known, 
Yet his love for Islam is evident from the articles that he wrote 
defending Islam against the attacks made on it by Lord Cromer. 
He gave vent to his Islamic religious emotions in an article, which 
he wrote after his visit to Madinah. The sight of the green 
dome of the Holy Prophet’s Mosque awakens in his mind 


the memories of that Arab glory, and_ illumines.... 
the soul with the light of those noble principles of which this 
sacred precinct was the cradle; and from where they radiated 
to all corners of the world, from one end to the other.’ 


The core of the Egyptian nationalist position is that religion 
and state should be separate. This separation is considered by 
them to be in the interests of both religion and state. The issue 
that they take up with orthodox Muslims is that the traditional 
interpretation of Islam, according to which the two are inseparable, 
is erroneous. Some of them hold the view that Islam permits 
this separation of state and religion. Others go farther and say 


1 We are using the English translation of the book by Ismail al-Farugqi, entitled From Here 
We Start, Washington, 1953. Cited hereafter as Khalid. 

2 Khalid, op. cit., p. 31. See also pp. 56ff. 

3 Muntakhabat, op. cit., I, p. 236, 
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that this separation is Islam’s own intent, which has been misinter- 
preted by Muslim wlama. They are, therefore, of the view that 
they have not broken away from Islam; they have merely broken 
away from its traditional interpretation. 


This non-traditional outlook of the Egyptian nationalists is 
common to the leaders of other Muslim nationalisms, e.g. Arab 
nationalism, Indonesian nationalism, etc. It seems to be the 
outcome of two main factors: the change in the general frame 
of reference of a fairly large section of modern-educated Muslims, 
and the requirements of a nationalist movement, which is not 
confined solely to Muslims. 


The change in the frame of reference has been brought about 
by the increasingly vigorous penetration of Western ideas and © 
values in Egypt (as in other Islamic countries) over the past hundred 
and fifty years. ‘The main vehicle for the spread of these ideas were 
the modern educational institutions. The new education had 
either no, or a very obscure, place for Islam. The result was that 
the rising generation of educated Muslims began to grow up under 
the predominant influence of Western, rather than Islamic, ideas. 
The degeneration, backwardness and stagnancy, into which 
contemporary Muslim society had sunk, presented a sharp contrast 
to the progress and dynamic of western society. Thus a considerable 
section of Muslims, who were the product of the new education, 
grew skeptical about orthodox Islam and the ideas and values 
upon which it was founded. They developed an intense admira- 
tion for the West and began to regard its ideas and_ institu- 
tions as the norms for their own society. They began to look upon 
westernization as imperative for the progress of their people. The 
leadership of the Egyptian nationalist movement—both political 
and intellectual—was generally in the hands of people, who had 
received western education and who generally looked towards 
Western ideas, traditions and institutions for guidance and inspira- 
ok The situation has been described by Heyworth-Dunne in these 
words ; 


During the nationalist struggle, there was a tendency to place 
the loyalty to Islam aside because of the fashionable influence 
of Western-trained politicians, many of whom never opened 
a book connected with the traditional science of Islam. By 
adopting Western political methods, and ignoring the fact 
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that Islam was the traditional way of life, the new politician 

imagined that he would achieve success.! 

The fact that the separation of religion and state was a part 
of the Western political tradition facilitated the popularization 
of this idea. Some people considered the Western development 
seriously and were convinced that its movement had been in the 
correct direction. A good many accepted it simply on the autho- 
rity of the West. 

In the second place, the existence of a substantially influential 
Coptic minority has deeply influenced the secular orientation of 
Egyptian nationalism. The Copts roughly constitute eight per 
cent of Egypt’s total population, and claim to be the descendants 
ofancient Egyptians. They consider themselves, and are con- 
sidered by their Egyptian Muslim compatriots, to be an integral 
part of the Egyptian nation. Their church is a national church, 
confined to Egypt. During the nationalist struggle, the bulk of 
the Copts threw in its lot with the movement, particularly with 
the Wafd. In the Wafd, they wielded very considerable influence 
and power.2_ The Copts have been always opposed to the idea of 
their country becoming a religious state. For, obviously a religious 
state in Egypt would mean a state formed around the religion of the 
Muslim majority. The possibility of an Islamic State in Egypt 
has been feared by the Copts because of its possible disturbing 
implications for them. They feared that they might lose the 
equality of rights that they have enjoyed. They might also lose 
their full freedom to practise their faith fully. Also, they have 
feared the possibility that they might be discriminated against in 
the political and economic fields and be made to live on the margin 
of the national community as they had done prior to modern times. 
Their support for a secularist national state was, therefore, a support 
for the assurance that they would be treated in every respect on 
equal terms with Muslims, that their religious freedom would 
remain intact and that they would not be made victims of religious 
fanaticism and: discrimination. Moreover, as Hourani points 
out, many educated Coptic youth are becoming agnostic or atheist, 
while remaining nominally Copts.? This conscientious lack of 
faith in religion on the part of such elements may also be regarded 
as a factor in the Coptic enthusiasm for advocating the cause of 
the separation of religion and state. 


| Religious and Political Trends in Modern Egypt, Washington D.C., 1950, p. 8. 
2 Ghazzali, op. cit., p. 100. 
3 Hourani, A. H., Minorities in the Arab World, London, 1947, p. 47. 
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The leaders of the Egyptian nationalist movement have through- 
out been careful not to afford cause for any dissatisfaction among the 
Copts, lest Egyptian nationalist unity be shattered. The British 
authorities tried to justify their occupation of Egypt by raising the 
bogey that the Copts needed protection. This made the Egyptian 
nationalists even more cautious. The goals of Egyptian nationalism 
were, therefore, confined to those non-religious aspirations of 
Egyptians, which could be shared by Copts and Muslims alike. 


Furthermore, the problem which confronted the Egyptian 
nationalists was to explore a common, all-inclusive basis of loyalty 
for all Egyptians. Could Islam be the basis of such a loyalty? The 
answer was in the negative, since Islam is not the common denomi- 
nator in Egyptian life. If Islam were made the basis of Egyptian 
political life and statehood, the Copts could never develop a deep 
feeling of attachment and belonging to their fatherland. Whatever 
their formal attitude, they cannot be reasonably expected to devote 
thems:lves wholeheartedly to Egypt, were an Islamic state to be 
established in that country. The nationalists, however, firmly 
believe that Egypt belongs as much to the Copts as it belongs to the 
Muslims. Hence, the problem before the nationalists was not 
merely to assure the minorities that they would not be wronged. 
The problem was to guarantee the Copts full participation in national 
life and to ensure their wholehearted loyalty and devotion to the 
fatherland. This was obviously not possible, if Islam was to be 
the axis around which the whole public life had to revolve. 


All these factors, operating for a long period of time, have 
combined to give Egyptian nationalism an unambiguously secular 
orientation. The Egyptian nationalist vision of the national state 
is purely secular. In such a state the religions of all the religious 
communities living in the state are to be treated equally. There can 
be no discrimination either in favour of, or against, any one of them. 
Such a state will not be an agency working for the realisation of the 
ideals of any one particular religion. In short, the state will not 
grant any privileged position in the public life of the country to 
any particular religion as against other religions. 


Thus, contemporary Egyptian nationalist ideology rests upon 
the secularist premise that state and religion should remain separate. 
What is surprising is the lack of a detailed discussion of the issue by 
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Egyptian nationalist writers. Nuseibeh’s observation about 
Arab nationalists holds true also in the case of Egyptian nationalists: 


Theorists of Arab nationalism, under the spell of Wester 
ideas, have made no serious attempt to accommodate Western 
experience to their own historical background. In most 
instances they have glossed over the whole issue as being too 
delicate and embarrassing, or they have advocated the seculari- 
zation of nationalism in deference to modern progressive ideas 
and the need to keep pace with the rest of the world. Surely 
a question so vital and so deep-rooted deserves far more atten- 
tion than has so far been accorded to it. The masses of people, 
who are acquiring increasing political significance with the 
spread of education, will doubtless demand a better reason for 
the banishment of religion from public life than the fact that 
Europe or America or India have done so.' 


Apart from Khalid Muhammad Khalid’s writings, we hardly 
find any detailed discussion of the problem in nationalist writings, 
Lutfi, however, discusses it at some length. But his discussion 
of it lacks the clarity and cogency which are characteristic of his 
other writings. Lutfi seems to be impressed that concern for mutual 
benefits and common good can be shared by all the members 
of a nationality. The promotion of common good can, therefore, 
furnish a firm ground for national unity. As for religion, it is 
bound to have a dicisive effect in a country where several religious 
communities are living side by side, if it is made the reigning consi- 
deration in public life. The whole of his argument is, however, 
shrouded in ambiguity, although his purpose is clear. He wants 
to stress that ‘vtility’ rather than religious beliefs, about which 
there are bound to be differences, should be the foremost factor in 
political life. Criticising the views of Pan-Islamists, he points out 
that their ideology is inconsistent, and traces this inconsistency 
to 


the endeavour to make different religious beliefs the basis 
of participation in worldly politics. This is a dangerous 
line of thought. We have explained its danger on every con- 
venient occasion. We have said with others that vital utilities 
(al-manafi al-hayawiyah) alone can be correctly taken as the 


1 Nuseibeh, Hazem Zaki, The Idea of Arab Nationalism, Itha ca, 1956, p. 67. 
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basis of political life. We strongly believe that making ‘utility’ 
the basis of political life is an idea not shunned by the true 
religion (i.e. Islam). People strive in this life for their benefit 
(or utility) the way they like. This is not wrong from the Islamic 
viewpoint, so long as they do not make ‘permissible’ what is 
‘prohibited’ and do not ‘prohibit’ what is ‘permissible’ and 
comply with the moral principles of Islam. We do not deny 
that some European politicians have sometimes used religion 
in the past as a weapon to serve politics. But this weapon 
is likely to prove more dangerous for the one who carries it 
than for his opponent. Hence, it is beneficial as well as 
necessary to make ‘utility’ the only basis of participation in 
politics, disregarding differences in religious beliefs.' 


On another occasion, he proudly proclaims that the Egyp- 
tians had learnt their principles of freedom from ‘the most 
perfect teacher in respect of knowledge, i.e. the twentieth 
century. Therefore, we shall base the (public) life of our country 
on the principle of utility without (allowing) differences of (reli- 
gious) beliefs to exert any influence, big or small, on the general 


politics of Egypt.’’ 


Thus Lutfi showed the direction in which Egyptian nationalist 
ideology was to develop. He left, however, a number of questions 
unanswered. These were later taken up by other leaders of nationalist 
thought. Lutfi, for instance, did not make it clear whether or 
not, in his view, Islam made it obligatory on the Muslim community 
to use the coercive power of the state to enforce the Islamic Shariah. 
He also did not spell out his opinion about the view that the state 
should be the protector of Islam and the agency for its propagation. 
It is amazing that he did not speak with frankness or clarity on these 
issues, although it is unlikely that he did not know the views held 
about them by orthodox Muslims on religious grounds. Thus 
Lutfi did not say in clear, unambiguous terms whether the idea of an 
Islamic state is inconsistent with his ideology or not. The general! 
tenor of his writings quoted above, however, supported the idea of 
the separation of religion and state. 


It was left for Khalid Muhammad Khalid to take up the issue 


' Muntakhabat, op. cit., p. 309. 
2 Ibid., I, p. 170. 
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and to express and argue with frankness and vigour the secularist 
attitude of the Egyptian nationalists. In his controversial book 
From Here We Start, a lengthy chapter entitled “National Rule,” 
is devoted to this problem. In discussing it he re-opens the debate 
which had been initiated by ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq about a quarter 
century ago. ‘Abd al-Raziq had discussed the issue purely from the 
Islamic theological point of view. Khalid too gives religious argu. 
ments in favour of the idea of separation between state and religion, 
He, however, adds two new features to the discussion of the problem, 
which are not found in ‘Abd al-R§aziq’s book. One of these was 
the presentation of national and religious governments as mutually 
exclusive entities in unambiguous and vigorous terms. The possi- 
bility that national government could be reconciled with Islamic, 
religious government, is altogether ruled out by Khalid. National 
rule, in his conception, can be nothing but secular. Secondly, 
Khalid brings in non-theological arguments as well, to support his 
idea. He rejects the notion of religious government, not only 
because it is inconsistent, in his view, with religion itself, but also 
because of its own ‘demerits,’ as we shall see. 


Khalid strongly pleads for the separation of state and religion. 
Far from being in conflict with Islam, this separation appears to 
Khalid as the purpose of Islam itself. Mixing state and religion 
means to him soiling the purity of religion, jeopardising its security, 
and harming both state and religion.'. This separation rests, in 
Khalid’s view, on the fact that the nature of the tasks to be pursued 
by religion and state are basically different. 


The task of religion consists in guiding people towards spiritual 
and moral values, and exhorting them to virtue and_ righteousness.’ 
The task of the state, on the other hand, consists in protecting the civic 
interests of the people, establishing peace and security and safeguard- 
ing the fatherland against aggression. The means at the disposal 
of the statesman are coercion and punishment in the case of the 
violation of law.? The speciality of the religious leader, asserts 
Khalid, is the care for the human soul, the preservation of its virtues 
and its relation to God; and his method is preaching, guidance and 
persuasion.* The religious leader cannot invest himself with the 


Khalid, op. cit., p. 118. 
Ibid., p. 143. 

Loc. cit. 

Loc. cit. 
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right to punish and coerce, argues Khalid, because God has laid 
down in the Qur’an: “No coercion in religion.’”! 


Khalid mentions three important grounds on which the case 
for a religious government is pleaded. These grounds are: 


1. The elimination of vice ; 
2. The enforcement of prohibitions; and 


3. The complete liberation of the country.’ 


He shows that none of these reasons is sound enough to support 
the contention for a religious government. 


With regard to the first, Khalid argues that state legislation 
cannot bring about the spiritual elevation of the individual. On 
the contrary, fighting vice through state law is to confer upon it 
such allurement as belongs to forbidden things. Religion, without ° 
being a state, in Khalid’s opinion, is the force capable of awakening 
the conscience and changing the hearts of people.’ But this object 
can only be achieved, if religion confines itself to preaching and 
persuasion and does not resort to the use of force. For, according 


to Khalid: 


Religion commands far greater authority and influence in 
combating vice, when it reaches man’s souls through tolerance, 
mercy, calm argument and sound logic. But when the approach 
turns into the whip and sword of religious government, virtue 
receives a deadly blow.‘ 


The second ground on which the case of religious government 
is pleaded is the need for enforcing Islamic prohibitions. Among 
the Islamic prohibitions Khalid discusses those regarding theft, 
adultery and alcohol. He argues that these prohibitions are 
impractical and can hardly ever be enforced. 


With regard to theft, Khalid does not consider it a matter of 
guilt if it is committed under the compulsion of need and poverty. 


| Loe. cit, 
2 Ibid., p. 125. 
3 Ibid. 


4 Ibid., p. 1.6. 
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The people of the Islamic world have to be considered “‘in a state of 
famine as long as the people have not yet obtained the necessities of 
life.’” Consequently, theft will remain unpunished until people 
become prosperous. Then, it will be proper to cut off the hand-- 
and even the foot—of the thief. ‘‘But a few thieves do not neces. 
sitate the establishment of a special government,”’ observes Khalid, 
“one section added to our criminal code will suffice.’”! 


As for adultery and alcohol, in Khalid’s opinion, it is difficult, 
or rather impossible, to convict people for these crimes, For, a 
person’s guilt can be established only by direct evidence or confes- 
sion. In the case of direct evidence, God has provided that 
there should be four witnesses, prepared to testify that they personal- 
ly witnessed the crime in flagranti. But such evidence is impossible 
to produce. In fact, if there were persons, who deliberately wit- 
nessed the actual commission of adultery, their evidence would 
never be acceptable toGod. Because of these obstacles to the punish- 
ment of adultery, only in a very few cases was the guilt of adultery 
established during the times of the Prophet and his Caliphs. And 
in all these cases, observes Khalid, the guilt was established by 
confession under the compulsion of idealism and moral enthusiasm? 


As for the argument that national liberation and national recon 
struction demand a religious government, it is simply dismissed 
by Khalid. Any sincere and strong nationalist government, in his 
opinion, is capable of achieving this. Khalid even considers that 
a nationalist government would be in a better position to achieve 


this goal. Says Khalid: 


A nationalist government is, in fact, even more capable 
of such a task than a religious government, because it (the 
former) can unite all the citizens, whereas a religious government 
is necessarily sectarian and thus not representative of all its 
subjects.’ 


Khalid also enumcrates in great detail the ‘demerits’ of religious 
government. ‘These he designates as its instincts. The instincts 
of religious government, in Khilid’s opinion, are the following: 
obscurity with regard to the source of authority; lack of confidence 
in human intelligence; glorification of the poverty of spirit and 

1 Jbid., pp. 126f. 


2 Ibid., p. 127. 
3 Ibid., p. 125. 
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stupidity; denial of the freedom to criticise, to oppose, and to 
think; absolute monocracy; stagnancy and an attitude of opposition 
towards life; and beastly cruelty.’! 


The ‘detachment of religion from politics,’ Khalid repeatedly 
stresses, is advantageous for religion itself and in accord with the 
spirit if Islam: 


. religion must remain as the Lord has always wanted 
it to be—namely, priesthood, not empery; guidance, not 
government; and preaching, not a sword. The detachment 
of religion from politics and its soaring high above it is the 
surest way of its remaining pure, bright and blissful. Such 
detachment saves religion from responsibility for the mistakes 
and injustices of government and safeguards in the people’s 
breasts their high regard, their love and reverence, their res- 
ponse and enthusiasm for religion.’ 


Taha Husayn is another Egyptian nationalist intellectual 
whose views concerning Islam deserve special mention. His 
views, however, have passed through a series of changes during the 
past three decades. In the beginning, he was cool and unsym- 
pathetic towards Islam. At that time, according to Cachia, he 
thought that “Egypt could hardly borrow from the Islamic past 
anything relevant to its present.’’? Later on, however, Taha 
Husayn developed the theory that religion is ‘“‘an instinct of the 
soul,” and, therefore, is an entirely personal matter which should 
not interfere with science or with politics. The provision in the 
Egyptian Constitution that Islam was the religion of the state was 
understood by Taha Husayn to be nothing more than a recog- 
nition of certain existing facts and practices—that the King was a 
Muslim, that religious festivals were publicly celebrated, and that 
wagf funds were spent on purposes for which they had been creat- 
ed. This did not mean to Taha Husayn that the state was com- 
mitted to the defence of Islam or to the application of its laws.’ 


During the last eighteen or nineteen years, Taha Husayn’s 
former coolness for Islam has given way to warmth and admira- 
tion. He extols Islam’s role in its relationship with science as less 


1 Ibid., pp, 129f. 

2 Ibid., p. 146. 

3 Cited in Cachia, op. cit., p. 94 
4 Ibid., pp. 94f, 
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intolerant than Christianity’s. He praises Islam as a religion, which 
makes its appeal primarily to reason. He also considers the mes- 
sage of Islam, apart from: monotheism, to be a call for social and 
economic equality.' 


Despite this changed attitude, his position on the question of 
Islamic state is perhaps not much different from that of Khilid, 
His present position with regard to Islam has been correctly 
summed up by Cachia in the following words: 


Taha Husayn now advocates in the name of Islim sub- 
stantially the same course as he once advocated in the name 
of Reason, enlightenment, or progress; let the individual be- 
lieve in order to satisfy his “‘instinct,’’ but let the Azhar confine 
itself to training religious teachers; and let the state—Islamic 
though the constitution calls it—recognize and foster the reli- 
gions of its subjects, both Muslims and Copts, as components 
of a citizen’s national consciousness, but otherwise model itself 
on the Western system of government.’ 


In the case of Taha Husayn too, therefore, the idea of an 
Islamic state is unacceptable, even though he has become increas- 
ingly respectful towards religions, and regards them as component 
parts of the citizens’ national consciousness. 


Other less noted Egyptian nationalist writers have argued that 
there exists an incompatibility between the nationalist ideology and 
the ideal of an Islamic state. The argument proceeds on the basis 
of the famous nationalist motto: “Religion is for Allah, and father- 
land is for all compatriots.’ The role of religion is recognised as 
important, but its proper role, however, is said to be the improve- 
ment of the spiritual and moral condition of the people. As for 
political affairs, the adjudication of disputes and other matters 
related to statehood and nationality, Islam should have nothing to 
do with all that. For, says one writer, “the Egyptian fatherland 
belongs not only to the Muslims of Egypt, and all civilized states 
covet the separation of politics from religion.”” The endeavour to 
make the Qur’an the basis of legislation and the introduction of 
religious matters into politics, according to the same writer, have 
only led to evil. 


1 Ibid., p. 97, 
2 Ibid., p. 98. 
3 Cited in Majallat-al-Azhar, XX, No. 6, p. 524. 
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Another nationalist writer demands that the clause of the 
Egyptian constitution (of 1923) which lays down that Islam is the 
religion of the state, should be expunged. This, in his view, should 
be done in order to destroy “sectarianism and (religious) fanaticism.” 
The writer argues on the basis of the motto quoted above. 
The separation of state and religion is supported by him as 


follows: 


The Egyptian state means the whole apparatus working 
to facilitate the affairs of society, to guide its activities and its 
productive energies. To stamp this apparatus officially with 
the Islanxic faith would mean the establishment of a religious 
government, which will apply the heavenly Shari’ah and en- 
force penalties like the (Islamic) penalty for theft, which 
requires the cutting off the hand, .. ..and this is impossible 
of enforcement.’ 


Even though the issue has not been dealt with in great detail, 
the idea of the separation of religion andstate is generally accepted 
by Egyptian nationalist writers. This seems to be the culmination 
of the trend, which was initiated by Mustafa Kamil, when he put 
forth the idea of the twin parallel loyalties, religious and nationalistic. 
Mustafa Kamil, were he to come back to life and explain his ideas, 
would perhaps consider the application of the Shari’ah the religious 
duty of Muslims. Nevertheless, the seeds of the separation of religion 
and politics are to be found embedded in his thought. 


Thus contemporary Egyptian nationalist ideas, with regard to 
the ideological aspect of statehood, exhibit the following striking 
points : 


1. That an Islamic state and a national state generally are held 
to be mutually incongruous. Egypt belongs to all the Egyptians, 
both Muslims and Copts. Hence, Egypt cannot be made an 
Islamic state. In other words, the nationalists are of the opinion 
that the idea of an Islamic state runs counter to the Egyptian 
nationalist ideology. 


2. Egyptian nationalists consider religion and state to carry out 
functions, which are of a considerably different nature. Thus the 
two cannot be joined together. 


! Cited in al-Ghazzali, Fi Mawkab al-Da’wah, Cairo, 1954, p. 152, 
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3. Egyptian nationalists evince the consciousness that im. 
portant developments have taken place in human history, which 
necessitate basic changes in the socio-political life of Egypt. In 
this regard, they generally consider the western nations and their 
social and political systems as models for the future reconstruction of 
Egypt. Thus the changes they envisage for Egypt are largely along 
Western lines. The separation of state and religion is a part of the 
tendency to find an ideal in the West. 


4. Egyptian nationalists insist that they are not opposed to 
Islam or to religion as such. They only want that the state should 
not be committed to any particular religion. All religions should 
be treated equally. 


There is another issue on which Egyptian nationalist views 
sharply conflict with the views of the exponents of traditional 
Islam. The issue is that of Pan-Islamism. Deeply committed 
as they are to the belief in Egyptian indentity, it is but natural that 
Egyptian nationalists feel little disposed to accept Pan-Islamic or 
Arab nationalist ideas. On this issue heated discussions have taken 
place during the years with which we are concerned. Egyptian 
nationalists generally have stood for an isolationist foreign policy 
for Egypt and have opposed all wider groupings. Even with regard 
to the Palestine issue, some Egyptian nationalists evinced coolness 
and some other even openly opposed Egyptian participation in 
the Palestine war.' After the 1949 truce agreement, in particular, 
the Egyptian nationalists have insisted on pursuing an isolationist 
policy.” 


The Egyptian nationalist opposition to Pan-Islamic trends 
finds its most forceful expression in the writings of Lutfi. He op- 
poses Pan-Islamism on the following grounds: 


1. The foremost obligation imposed by patriotism is to 
respect the frontiers of the fatherland. For, if this is not done 
and Egypt is regarded as the fatherland of every Muslim (which is 
the Pan-Islamists’ goal), this would lead to the disappearance of the 
Egyptian nationality. In such a case, independence becomes 
meaningless. Independence implies that national rights should 
be confined within well-specified geographical borders. 


1 See al-Ghazzali, op. cit., p. 93. 
2 See ‘Urubah, op. cit., passim, 
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To say that Egypt legally belongs to all Egyptian—Muslims as 
well as Christians—and then to say that it belongs to the Muslims 
of the world is self-contradictory. This is tantamount to saying 
that independence is not independence.’ 


2, The Pan-Islamic idea is based on the assumption that 
religion should be the basis of political life. This is an erroneous 
and dangerous assumption. Utility rather than religious belief 
should be the basis of polity. 


3. The view of earlier Muslims that the “land of Islam” 
was the fatherland of all Muslims was an imperialistic precept. 
This precept provided the ground for expansion and conquest. But 
in the present times, there are no possibilities for the Eastern nations 
to become imperialistic. They have become too weak to pursue 
such a policy. On the contrary, their main concern is to defend 
themselves. Hence wataniyah, rather than Pan-Islamism, is in 
accord with the present needs of Eastern nations.* 

Abdal-Rahman Azzam appears to be the only important 
personality among Egyptian nationalists demanding closer Arab ~ 
relations. His plea is based, however, on a consideration of the 
interests of Egypt, rather than the interests of all Arab countries. 
He opposes the policy of isolation from the Arab countries, claiming 
that Egypt is “the heart and the centre of Arabism’’.? One of the 
main reasons that he puts forth for his opposition to isolationism is 
that Egypt’s strategic need force closer relations with the Arab 
countries. Syria in particular appears to Azzam to be highly im- 
portant from the viewpoint of Egypt’s strategic needs. ‘“We cannot 
allow Syria to do what she wants to,”’ says Azzam, “because natural 
strategy requires that Syria should remain within our vital area.’” 
He goes on to add: 


Egypt cannot defend herself if she remains isolated... 
from her neighbours. And the day Syria falls, Egypt will] 
not be able to stand more than one battle.° 


The need for a ‘vital area’ and the demand of ‘natural strategy’ 
lead Azzam to favour. a Pan-Arab policy. What differentiates 


1 Muntakhabat, op. cit., 1, p. 301. 

2 Cited in Hamzah, op. cit,, VI, pp. °22f. 
3 Urubah, op, cit., p. 116. 

4 Ibid., pp. 119f. 

5 Ibid., p. 120. 
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Azzam from other Arab nationalists in this regard is the motivation 
for following such a policy. Sati al-Husari, therefore, deplores 
Azzam’s use of terms such as these mentioned above for being similar 
to those used by avaricious states to justify their policies of imperialist 
expansion.’ 


As for other Egyptian nationalists, their general belief was 
that all Pan-Arab and Pan-Islamic trends should be resisted. 
Egypt’s interest, which was of supreme importance in their opinion, 
demanded the pursuit of an isolationist foreign policy. During its 
nascent period, says Ihsan “Abd al-Quddiis, the editor of Ruz al- 
Yusuf and afamous writer of Egypt, the U.S.A. had kept the Monroe 
Doctrine as its guiding light. This Doctrine was, to put it briefly: 
“Europeans should not interfere in our affairs and we should not in- 
terfere in theirs.” Contemporary Egypt, in his view, was passing 
through a period, which is similar to the period when the U.S.A. 
had accepted the Monroe Doctrine as its basic policy.’ 


To conclude, we find that Egyptian nationalism, during the 
years 1945-56 has shared with orthodox Islam some immediate goals 
—complete independence and unity of the Nile Valley—which were 
dear to all Egyptians. Egyptian nationalism has, however, 
also developed long-term aspirations, and has come to possess 
a vision of the future national state. It believes that Egypt rightly 
claims from Egyptians their loyalty and allegiance. These, 
the Egyptian nationalists seem to say, rightfully belong to the 
fatherland in its own right and not merely as an offshoot of loyalty to 
Islam, which is the view of orthodox Muslims. Egyptian nationalists 
regard Egyptianism as the basis of statehood. In the national 
state that they have in view, all Egyptians will participate equally, 
by virtue of their being Egyptians. Moreover, this national state 
would also be a secular state—a concept which has become an integral 
part of the Egyptian nationalist ideology. Moreover, it was re- 
garded as the requirement of the changed circumstances and of the 
need to catch up with the advanced Western world. it was also, 
perhaps, due to the desire to see both religion and state 
function smoothly. ~ Thus Egyptian nationalists have been 
opposed to the orthodox Muslims’ ideal of a state wedded to the 


1 Loc. cit. 
Cited in al-Husari, Sati, Ara wa Ahadith fi al Qawmiyah al-Arabiyah, Cairo, 1951, 
p.95. Seealso similar views of Hafni Mahmud Pasha cited in ibid., p. 79 and p. 88; 
and the views of Lutfi, ibid., p. 81. See also Urubah, op. cit., passim. 
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protection of Islam and the application of the Shariah. Moreover, 
Egyptian nationalists were deeply committed to the idea of Egypt’s 
unique and distinct personality and hence the frontiers of Egypt 
(which according to some of them had not changed for more than 
five thousand years) had a sanctity and a deep-rooted emotional 
importance for them. They were, therefore, opposed to larger 
gcoupings, Pan-Islamic or Pan-Arab, which were advocated in Egypt 
by orthodox Muslims and Arab nationalists. 











AFGHANISTAN AND PAKISTAN 
Hafeez R. Khan 


FGHANISTAN lies in Central Asia, between 29 and 38 degrees 
North latitude, and between 61 and 72 degrees East longitude, 
with the Wakhan strip reaching tothe 75th degree East longitude. It 
means different things to different people. ‘To officials in the Bri- 
tish Foreign Office, during the past century, it was the eastern- 
most part of their Eastern Question, the hang over of which still 
survives in their minds. For the rulers of Russia, whether they sit 
in St. Petersburg or Moscow, imperialist or internationalist, it has 
remained the gateway to the Indian sub-continent and the Indian 
Ocean. Indians look at it as the northern outpost of Hindu power, 
which in the remote past is supposed to have spread from the Oxus 
Bali, and from which they get the inspiration for their future plans. 
to the island of American stragtegists regard it as the big gap 
in their defensive plans. To Pakistanis, the present Afghan rulers’ 
policies provide them withan opportunity for demonstrating their 
country’s political stability. 


Landlocked Afghanistan is accessible from Russian Turkistan 
at several places along the border, from Iran at least at two places. 
The two most convenient entrances to Afghanistan in the east and 
south are through the Khyber Pass and through the road from 
Quetta. The caravan route along the Wakhan corridor links it 
with Eastern (Chinese) Turkistan. The construction of new roads 
and railways in Central Asia, both by Chinese and Russians, and 
the Chinese road across Ladakh have given a new dimension to 
Afghanistan’s accessibility from north and north-east. Through 
these roads, the pre-maritime routes between Cathay and Europe 
are being revived, though with a difference. Whereas the an- 
cient routes connected China with the Mediterranean countries and 
with Central and Western Europe, the new roads are connecting 
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it exclusively with Russia and Eastern Europe.’ Afghanistan 
isin this sense getting closer and closer to the Eastern complex. 


Afghanistan’s history, as a full-fledged sovereign state is 
of recent origin. It was as late as 1921 that it won its 
independence from the British, This was through the Anglo- 
Afghan Treaty of November of that year. Prior to that, 
since 1880, Afghanistan was a British protectorate, serving as a 
buffer between their Empire of India and that of Russia. Previous 
Indian Empires considered the regions now called Afghanistan as 
strategically essential for them and always included most of those 
regions m their territory. Warlords from this area, in their turn, 
established imperial dynasties in India. 


Seen from the point of view of the eventual withdrawal of the 
British power from the sub-continent, the Treaty of 1921 was the 
first step towards that withdrawal. That year the British extended 
self-government to Indian provinces. Being a maritime and a 
commercial power, Britain had not much use for Afghanistan.’ 
Had it been otherwise Afghanistan would have at best had in the 
British-Indian scheme of things the status of a princely state like 
that of the Nizam’s. It is significant that the withdrawal of 
British power from Afghanistan was followed by a hijrat movement 
of Indian Muslims to the newly independent kingdom. 


Afghanistan, before NadirShah’s conquest, wasaterritory compo- 
sed of three main regions, each under a different political authority: 
(1) Herat and Qandhar, in the south and south-west, lay in the 
Persian sphere of influence ; (2) Kabul, Ghazni and Jalalabad, 
in the east, were under Indian rule; (3) the regions in the north, 
Bactria of ancient times, was under Central Asian suzerainty. 


1. With the growth of Chinese interest in the Middle EaSt ard of stability 
in the Arab world, China may te opened up to the Mediterranean region through 
the land routes. Keeping in mind the economic links of China with Arab countries 
Such as Cotton purchases from the U.A.R. and cultural relatiors between the two 
people, China has already a considerable stake in the Middle East. Chira’s growing 
industry will need Middle East oil and the trade betveen the two wil! most probably 
increase. The possibl®. clash of interest tetween China and Russia notwithstanding, 
there will be more conta®t between Central Asia and the Middle East. Afghanistan’s 
Importance will naturally be enhanced. 


2. This is not to say that the British did not attach importance to Afghanis- 
tan, On the contrary throughout the last century Russia's expansion in Central Asia 
involved Brit@in not only in Afghanistan but also in Sinkiarg and Tibet. Britain 
sought to fillthose “power vacuums” lest Russian fillS them instead. 
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Nadir Shah, an Afshar tribesman of Khorasan, in the process 
of getting rid of the Afghans from his country, brought all the 
three regions under his control. After the assassination in 1747 of 
Nadir Shah, one of his army officers, Ahmad Khan, obtained posses- 
sion of the eastern portion of his master’s domain and became known 
in history as Ahmad Shah Abdali (or Durrani). To it Kashmir 
and most of the Punjab were added. Ahmad Shah’s hold stretched 
over what is today West Pakistan and Afghanistan and parts of what 
are now Persia and Russian Turkistan. His exploits revived the 
memories of the famous ruler of the Ghaznavid dynasty, Mahmud, 
and those of the Ghorides (which dynasty after losing power in 
their land of origin built an empire in India). The present rulers 
of Afghanistan and their irredentist supporters get the inspiration 
for their greater Afghanistan policies from Ahmad Shah’s expansion. 


An Indian writer claims: “Except India, there is no other 
country in the Arab-Asian area which can claim a national unity 
as great cs that of Afghanistan.’’* Looking at the ethnic composi- 
tion of Afghanistan and the lack of cohesion therein, this statement 
is a poor reflection on Arab-Asian states, including India. Afgha- 
nistan’s geographical position at the cross-roads between Central 
Asia, the Middle East and India resulted in an historical process of 
descent of tribes from the north to settle down eventually in the 
Pakistan plains, Baluchistan and Iran. This movement of tribes, 


it may be relevant to point out that in the stres of the developments of 
1857 when the Birtish position was grieVously threatened in India, restcration of the 
trans-Indus terriroties to Afghans was advocated in certain British circ'es. It wes 
argued that such a move would conciliate the Afghans and thus strengthen the British 
position in India. Moreover, it was though that such a move would rot diminish 
British strength ‘“‘since the trans-Indus area could easily be reoccupied, ifit were ever 
adv'sable to do so as a military measure.” And it was believed that the “ratural ard 
impregnable boundary ” of the Biritish Empire was the Indus. (John Lawrence and 
Sir James Outram’s views in Lt.-Col. Sir Kerr Fraser-Tytler. Afglcnisicn, A Study 
of Political-Development’ in Central Asia, Oxford Univeirsty Press, Lorcon, 1953, 
Second Edition, page 130). Also statement of that country’s amtassacer to Egypt in 
July 1947 may be noted wherein he declared that Baluchistan, Kast mir, Sird as well 
as the Punjab were Afghan provinces sratched from his country by imperial Brit@'n. 
His Government, he sia‘ed. did rot claim for the present allof these areas but only 
the ones situated on the fronticr. Afghanistan, Country Sutyey Series Herman 
Relations Area Files, Ncw Haven, 1956, p. 156- 


2 K. P. Ghosh, ‘Afghanistan in World Affairs, The Contemporary Review, 
London, May 1955, p. 325- 
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seeking sometimes refuge from more powerful neighbours, sometimes 
seeking greener pastures, and on occasions just adventure, has produced 
a conglomeration of diverse elements. Homogeneous enough to co- 
exist at times, they fall into a state of chaos, quite often when faced 
with a crisis; but basically they are not different from the surrounding 
peoples. The tribal or quasi-tribal order prevailing in the areas 
adjacent to Afghanistan, the pastural character of their economy 
and culture, unconcerned with boundaries, has added much to the 
heterogeneity and lack of choesion amongst the people living in Af- 
' ghanistan. 


The present ethnic division of Afghanistan is more or less on the 
lines of the political division of the pre-Ahmad Shah period. To 
the north are the Turkic and Turko-Mongol tribes, to the east and 
south are the Pushtoons or the ‘true Afghans’ and in the centre and 
the west are Hazaras and Tajiks. The number of the Pushtoons 
as well as the area that their tribes occupy have gradually increased. 
Now they cover a much larger territory than in the past and consti-. 
tute an estimated fifty to sixty per cent of the total population of 
Afghanistan. Their political supremacy as an ethnic group is ob- 
vious from the name the country derives from it. These ‘true Af- 
ghans’ are not a pure race themselves. Such tribes as the Ghilzais, 
who are Pushto-speaking, are most probably descendants of Khalaj 
or Khilji Turks. Similar is the case with other tribes. But the very 
capacity of the Afghan tribes to assimilate others increased their 
strength in the region, as well as their numbers. However such 
assimilation developed after the Afghans had achieved political 
supremacy in the land. For “the true Afghans had never been 
looked on as other than savage wild men of the hills by their 
neighbours until they suddenly emerged 200 years ago as sovereigns 
of the vast dominion.””! 


Next to the Afghans, in importance and number as an ethnic 
group, are the Tajiks, the Farsiwans or Parsiwans, as they are 
usually called by the majority group. Itis “an appellation for 
Persians, in use to describe Tajiks and other Persian-speakers whom 
the true Pathan affects to despise.”’? Before the expansion of the 
Afghans from the Sulayman mountains and the Uzbek concentration 


1 Fraser-Tytler, op. cit, P. 51. 


2. Olaf Caroe, The Pathans, 550 B.C,-A.D, 1957, MacMillan & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1958, p. 36. 
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in Afghan Turkistan in the north, Tajiks formed the majority group 
in Afghanistan. Immigrant tribesmen took over Tajik culture, 
Tajiks are estimated to form over thirty per cent of the total popu. 
lation of Afghanistan and are branded into mountain Tajiks and the 
plain dwellers. There are not very many mountain Tajiks. They 
speak a language similar to the Persian spokenin EasternIran. The 
cultural influence of the Tajiks on Afghan Turkistan is so great that 
though the Afghan Turks have retained their Turkic speech, Persian 
is widely spoken and Uzbek towns are essentially Tajik in character. 
Similar is the case with Afghanistan’s big towns. Herat has always 
been Persian. Even the capital of the Afghans, Kabul, is essentially 
Persian. Two and a half centuries of Afghan supremacy in Qanda- 
har has not changed its Persian appearance. ‘Tajiks, having a 
high rate of literacy and. skills in trade crafts, form a_predomi- 
nant group in the bureaucracy and urban economy.’ In 
spite of that, there is not much intermingling between them and the 
Afghans. Though respected, the Tajiks do not have the same 
status as the majority ruling group. In the past, they tried to hold 
their own and from the mountainous areas of Ghor, they provided 
the Ghori dynasty and the Karts dynasty of Afghanistan. Their 
last demonstration of discontentment with the Afghans was the 
appearance on the scene of Habibuallah, the Bachha-i-Saqaoand the 
setting up of a ‘form of republican governmert’ by Abdul Rahim 
in Herat.2,_ The mountain branch of the Tajiks inhabits the strate- 
gically situated Wakhan corrider, across which are the Soviet Re- 
public of Tajikistan and Chinese Turkistan. That republic is.also 
continguous to north-east Afghanistan where Tajiks form a majority. 


The Hazaras inhabit Central Afghanistan and speak a Persian 
patois, intermingled with Tartar words. They are believed to be 
descendants of Mongol Tartar regiments brought as garrison troops 
by Chenghiz Khan and other Mongol conquerors. They profess 


the Shia faith and used to have close connexion with Persia and 


1 Of and on it has been thought in the Soviet Un‘on that the “national 
bourgeoise”’ in countries like Persia, Egypt and Afghan's‘an vould te able to creat: 
situations to be depended upon ard as such should be regarded <s “« progressive 
classes. Though Communism has not yet made any headway in Afghanistan if need 
be Tajiks as a group have a role to play. It should not be forgotten that in the early 
twenties a group in Moscow ‘ was convinced that events in Afghanistan would havea 
tremendous imPact on the rest of Asia. See Walter Z. Laqueur, The Soviet Urion and 
th Middle East. Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1959, p. 90. 


2 Fraser-Tytler, op. cit., p. 281. 
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the Hazaras of Meshed. _ Next to the Afghans and Tajiks the Haza- 
ras constitute the largest ethnic group in Afghanistan. ‘Their 
radical difference from the Afghans, their tenacity and lack of assi- 
milation resulted in constant feud with the Afghans.' As a reaction 
to Amir Abdur Rahman’s attempts to unify the country they rebelled 
to assert their independence and were crushed. Many escaped 
to Meshed and Quetta. Afghan tribes were moved into 
their areas, north of Qandhar. Later, during Amir Habibullah’s 
rule, land was allocated to them between Maymanceh and Sar-i-Pol 


- innorthern regions of Afghan Turkistan. There are other Hazaras 


also in western Afghanistan. ‘They too are Mongols, but have a 
different historical background from the Hazaras of Central Afghan- 
istan. © These Western Hazaras are Sunnis. Until recently, they 
were tent-dewelling nomads and used to migrate seasonally across 
the Afghanistan-Iran border. 


Then there are Turks and Turko-Mongols. These _ people, 
originating from Western Central Asia, established themselves, 
between the seventh and the thirtcenth centuries, in the region 
comprising the plains of the Syr Darya and Amu Darya. Aiming 
at migration and conquest they went to different lands, like Iran 
and Asia Minor and also decended upon Afghanistan. Until 
the end of the last century Afghan Turkistan was governed by a num- 
ber of independent Turkish rulers. It was the presence of a large 
Turkish population in Afghanistan which, in 1922 led Amanullah 
to dream of a Central Asian Confederacy under his leadership. The 
Turks of Bukhara and Farghana, under the leadership of Enver 
Pasha were then in revolt against the Bolsheviks. There is cultural 
and ethnical identity between the Turks and Tajiks in Afghanistan 
and those across the border in the Soviet Union. Up to the present 
day there is much crossing of the border. 


In 1953, stories were current in Kabul of the infiltration of So- 
viet agents in the guise of Muslim clerics to promote dissatisfaction 
in northern Afghanistan. Afghans also said that Russian Uz- 
beks, Tajiks and Turkmans regularly escaped into their territory 
with tales of unsatisfactory conditions in their Soviet regions.? In 
Chinese Turkistan, there was a rebellion in 1945 when Chiang Kai 


1 Fraser-Tytier, op. cit., p: 57. 


2 Donald N. Wiiber ‘ Afghanistan, Independent and Encircled’, Foreign Affairs 
New York, ApTi] 1953, p. 41, 
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Shek had to appoint a Turkish Governor to pacify the people. 
The strength of the feelings of the Chinese Turks can be imagined 
by the following observation of John Clark, Vice-President and 
Field Director of the Central Asiatic Research Foundation, 
Pittsburg: ‘‘ I confidently believe that the whole problem of 
Russian domination of the Asiatic continent may be decided in 
Chinese Turkistan.’?! Since then Communist China has consolida- 
ted its hold over the Chinese Turks, but Clark’s statement remairs 
significant. 


The Kirghiz of the mountains are still nomadic and move fieely 
whenever they have to, across the unpatrolled mountain borders 
of Afghan Wakhan, Soviet Kirghizia and Chinese Sinkiang. There 
are other ethnic groups, less important in political and numerical 
terms, like Nuristanis adjacent to Pakistan, Baluchis and Bruhis 
in the Western and Central parts of Afghanistan. Amir Abdur 
Rehman pacified the Kafirs in 1896, prior to which they had de- 
mostrated sufficient hostility to call for an all-out campaign against 
them. Baluchis and Bruhis, like Uzbeks, Tajiks and others in the 
north and north-east and Pushtoons in the west, have relations with 
people of their respective ethnic group across the Afghan borders. 
Thus one witnesses in Afghanistan, a conglomeration of different 
ethnic groups, speaking different languages, not yet conscious of the 
national boundaries and with no prospects of settling down in the 
near future. Hostile to and suspicious of each other, normally they 
carry on feuds on a tribal or ethnical basis. They barely recognise 
the authority of the State and some are up in arms against it. 


The problem of plural societies, which is not limited to Afghanis- 
istan, is a common one in most Asian countries. The peculiarity 
in this region is that tribal bias cuts across national frontiers. The 
situation thus produced is not consistent with the current idea of the 
nation state. On the national level, however, the dilemma is not 
different from that which prevails in other plural Asian-African 
societies, which have passed the tribal stage. The Afghan Govern- 
ment is playing a double game. On the one hand, it is trying to 
achieve national cohesion by super-imposing the authority of the 
majority over the minority groups, and on the other, is using diffe- 
rent ethnic groups for its expansionist schemes at the expense of 
neighbouring countries. At present its attention is focussed only on 


1 ‘Chinese Turkistan . Pakistan Horizon, Karachi, June 1949, P. 94. 
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the Eas? and South. But Amanullah Khan’s ambitions in the 
early twenties and recurring disputes with Iran clearly reveal the 
Afghan ruler’s way of thinking. 


Here it may be said that though the Afghan ruling circles are 
trying their best to make Afghanistan safe for the ‘true Afghans’ 
by such measures as planting their colonies in the heart of regions 
occupied by other ethnic groups or by placing them across the borders 
to make sure that other ethnic groups do not defect to surrounding 
countries, all Afghans, as a group, are not favourably inclined 
towards Kabul. There is tremendous schism amongst them on the 
tribal level. Moreover, “there are a number of Afghan tribes, who 
have always been notoriously indisposed to accept authority’’,' 
as well as non-Pushto-speaking Afghan tribes who ‘“‘do not always 
identify their interests with those of the Afghan Government.’’ 
Time and again the tribes have risen in revolt against what they 
regard as the oppressive rule of Kabul. That these tribes are a 
potential threat to the regime’s security is manifest in the recurrence 
of such revolts of which a few major ones are : 


1924: The Khost rebellion, lasting about a year, involved 
nearly all the tribes of the southern province, the rebel forces 
reaching within 35 miles of the panic-striken capital. 
Only because of aircraft supplied by the British and flown by 
German pilots was the Government saved. However, the 
revolt weakened the whole fabric of the state and led four 
years later to the downfall of the Amir. 

1928: Shinwaris invested Jalalabad. 

1930: Kuh-i-Daman revolt, just north of Kabul, and Afridi 

penetration. 

1933: Siege of Matun, the capital of the Afghan province of 

- - Khost, by the’ Mohmands. . 

1937: Uprising of the Mohmands, the Shinwaris and the 

Sulayman Khel section of the Ghilzais. 

1938: Abortive tribal movement under the Shami Pir to 

oust King Zahir Shah. 

1945: Kurrum Valley area uprisings. 

1948-49: Rebellion of the Safi tribes. 

1955: Abortive tribal movement on Kabul, and the current 

situation in southern Afghanistan. 


1 & 2 Human Relations Area Files. op. cit., PP. 56 and 57, 
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With this picture in mind, one might wonder how the country 
has managed to survive. This has been due to different factors, 
One of them is religion. Afghanistan, short on ethnic solidarity, is 
favoured on religious unity. Islam professed by the people as a 
whole is ‘perhaps the strongest cohesive force in Afghanistan... .”"! 
It not only piays a vitally significant role in the Afghan mind but, 
coupled with local traditions and interpretations, adapted to suit 
Afghan environments, it permeates the entire social structure. 
Islam as understood by Afghans is a far more living force than it is in 
any of the societies to the west of Afghanistan. In the past, Afghan 
rulers demonstrated quite a capability in utilising this force for the 
furtherance of their objectives, internal and external. At other 
times, this very force has come in their way and broadened the gulf 
between them and the people. Throughout their struggle against 
the British, the Afghan rulers could depend upon the people’s 
devotion toIslam. In pacifying the Kafirs, the rulers found the peo- 
ple at one with them. In his plans of expansion in the north, Aman- 
ullah, sure of the backing of his subjects posed himself as a cham- 
pion of Islam. In its policy of juxtaposing different groups in 
Afghanistan, with an eye to increasing the hold of ‘true Afghans’, 
the rulers can depend upon the loyalty of the people to their religion, 
which loyalty cuts across ethnic loyalties, thus insulating the rulers 
against acute hostile reactions. It may again be their deep-rooted 
faith in Islamic ideology which coupled witb the tribal background 
of the Afghans has made them suspicious of the foreigners. Thus 
the rulers of Afghanistan feel safe in playing ball with their giant 
neighbour to the north. 


On the negative side, it isthe very same loyalty to religion, which 
cuts across the traditional loyalty to authority. Any attempt on 
the part of the government to drastically effect the orthodox way of 
life of the Afghans is met with Violent opposition. Amanullah’sfate is 
a pointer in this direction. The recent unveiling of ladies in Kabul, 
while Pandit Nehru was on a visit there, certainly did not receive 
a popular approval. The current upheavel in Afghanistan is 
ascribed to its coming too close to the Soviets. J.ack of enthusiasm 
for Kabul’s Pakhtunistan demand against Pakistan, in spite of exten- 
sive propaganda to popularise it, is partly due to the fact that Pakis- 
tan isa Muslim country. In spite of bad relations between the 


Es Afghanistan *. Current Notes on Internaticnal Affairs, Department of 
Externa! Affairs, Canberra A.C.T., Vol, 26, No. 6, June 1955, p. 377. 
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Governments of the two countries, there is obviously much goodwill 
stored in Afghanistan for Pakistan, mainly due to its being Islamic.’ 
Kabul’s close relations with New Delhi could not prevent the Af- 
ghans from showing thei: sympathy for the suffering people of 
Kashmir. 


Apart from unity of religion, the most important factor, which 
has bound the people of Afghanistan together is a tribal tradition of 
leadership, as also their love of liberty, and their romantic historical 
background. Tribal organization calls for a leader to whom the tribe 
shows its allegiance. Though democratic socially and culturally 
it is authoritarian at top. In a _ losely built society, government 
tends to become more and more centralized, cutting at the very 
roots of the tribal system. The Afghan rulers have used the tribal 
structure for advancing their policies for forging unity in the country. 
Recurring tribal revolts demonstrate their failure in this respect. 


More than anything else the existence of the Afghan State is 
due to rivalry between the Big Powers. In the heyday of the 
British and Russian Empires, both were pushing towards Kabul, 
one from the north, the other from the east. The Tsar, in spite of 
the claim of ‘restricting the extent of the countries subject to his 
sceptre within reasonable limits,’ was placed in the greatest diffi- 
culty in “knowing where to stop.’”? The British committed to safe- 
guarding their interest in India decided for him. The Oxus River 
was marked as the Tsarist limit. British concern over the course 
of events in Afghanistan brought on the Afghan wars of 1839- 
42, and 1879-81. It will not be out of place to point out that 
“the desire to possess Peshawar, with the fair lands surrounding 
it, was the real cause’’ of the first of these wars because the “unful- 
filled ambitions of that time are to be accounted as a potent cause 
of the Afghan irredentism of the present day.’’? Sher Ali’s playing 
with the Russians caused the second war, at the conclusion of 
which, Afghanistan became fully a British Protectorate. The 
Convention of 1907 settled for the time being Anglo-Russian rivalry 


1 Shah Mahmud, the previous Prime Minister pleaced before the religious 
leader8 for a Jihad agairst Pakistan whichthey rejected on the basis of being against 
the Sharia, Pakistan teing a Muslim country. See Human Relaticns Area Files, op. 
cit. p. 107. 

2 Prince Gorchakov’s memorandum (trans.) dt. St. Feierstcrg, 21 November 
1864, Appendiz II to Fraser.‘Tytler op. cit., p. 320. 

3 Olaf Caroe; op. cit., PP. 316 and 317, 
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in Iran and Afghanistan. Iran was divided into spheres of in- 
fluence. The Tsarist Government agreed that Afhanistan lay out- 
side its sphere in return for a British promise that they would neither 
occupy nor annex any part of that country. During the period 
that followed, British money, arms and other help enabled the 
Afghan rulers to strengthen their hold over the country and at 
times saved the Kabul Government from complete overthrow. 
Nadir Shah was helped by the British in driving out Bachha-i-Saqao. 
In that effort the tribes on the Pakistan side of the Durand Line play- 
ed a decisive role. Again a serious threat by the Shami Pir to 
‘the present Afghan ruler’s position was averted by the British. 
‘They checked the tribes from assisting the Pir in his adventure direct- 
ed at the restoration of Amanullah. 


With the emergence of a national state of the Muslims to the 
south and east of their country, the situation changed. A new 
independent state like Pakistan, which came into existence after 
a long drawn struggle and immense sacrifices by its people, could 
not but sympathise with people on the other side of the border. 
With this fact in mind in an attempt to drive a wedge between 
the people of Aghanistan and those of Pakistan, as well as to divert 
attention from immediate and more important problems nearer 
home, Kabul raised the bogey of ‘Pakhtoonistan’. These problems 
arose out of the fact that the Kabul regime had failed to unite its 
heterogeneous subjects and to provide for their moral and material 
requirements. The ‘true Afghans’ or the Pakhtoons, as has been 
earlier pointed out, form the major ethnic group in Afghanistan 
and the rulers in Kabul belong to it. That group is also the most 
turbulent, volatile and politically conscious in Afghanistan and is 
the one whose historical ties with the people of West Pakistan are 
the closest. The growing political consciousness and maturity of 
Pakistani Pakhtoons was clearly demonstrated in the referendum 
held on the eve of independence, when they voted for joining 
Pakistan. That must have given the Kabul circles some idea of 
the extent of the revolutionary spirit prevailing amongst the Pakis- 
tani Pakhtoons. Those circles were concerned about the perpetua- 
tion of their hold over their own Afghans and putting a brake on their 
potertial liberation movement. Withthe moral, if not the material, 
support of some foreign powers, interested in the area, the very 
Afghan Pakhtoons, the King and the royal family, their self-appointed 
spokesmen, were made to appear as the liberators of Pakistan! 
Pakhtoons. The basic flaw in the scheme was the wrong assessment 
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of the extent to which the Pakistani Pakhtoons had indentified 
themselves with the Government at Karachi, and of the strength 
of the new state. Another weakness of the scheme lay in the fact 
that compared to the Pakhtoons in Afghanistan, the Pakhtoons in 
Pakistan were not only more numerous, but also had more rights 
and were materially better off. To keep its own Afghans on the 
line Kabul makes the fanciful charge that Pakistani Pakhtoons are 
oppressed and seeks to stir up trouble amongst the latter. This 
attitude is also intended to serve as a warning to Pakistan to keep 


- its hands off the Afghan Pakhtoons. 


It is far from probable that India would welcome a militant 
but unstable greater Afghanistan, with Pakistan as a buffer between 
itand India.' Delhi had its own reasons for supporting the Afghan 
stunt. It could be used to prevent Pakistan from paying full atten- 
tion to Kashmir and the world opinion from being too critical of 
Indian politicis in Kashmir. This is one more factor in Pakistan's 
suspicion of India. Whether India still has dreams of undoing 
Pakistan or has given them up 1s besides the point. What is 
important is the fact that India’s own natural defence rests on the 
present Afghan-Pakistan border, for the defence of the sub-continent 
must rest on a line in the middle of the north-western mountains. 
That is the Durand Line. The position of that Line is analogous 
to that of the McMahon Line, both the Lines having been drawn 
by the British in consideration of the security of the sub-continent. 


The power which can be interested in drastically disturbing 
the present balance of power in the region is the Soviet Union. 
Pakistan’s alignment with the West has left no scope for the Soviet 
Union to further its interests in the region except through a violent 
upheavel of a global magnitude. Giving military and other aid 
on a vast scale to Afghanistan, wholeheartedly supporting its claims 
against Pakistan, the Soviet Union is clearly anxious to see the 
extension of Afghanistan to the Arabian Sea. The Pakistan Govern- 
ment’s anxiety over strategic road building, tribal unrest and general 
Soviet penetration in Afghanistan is natural. 


Before the current phase, Afghanistan was completely isolated. 


1 When in 1946 Afghanistan put before the Interim Government of India 
claims to theSe territories, Pandit Nehru, who was then Foreign Minister, rejected 
them. See “ The Relations of PakiStan with Afghanistan ”, Pakistan Horizon, Vol, 
VIII, No. 4, December, 1955, p. 497, 
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It was untouched by the great contemporary waves of Middle 
Eastern and the South Asian nationalism. Central Asian nation. 
alism, which could have had significant impact upon Afghanistan, 
was in its early developing stage, overwhelmed by Communism, 
Consequently in the regional identification, which grew up after 
the withdrawal of West European power from Asia, there was no 
place for Afghanistan. Its neutralism in the cold war was an ex- 
tension of the historic neutralism of a buffer state and was not 
based on the ideals of resurgent Asian nationalism. In the new era 
of Asian nationalism and independence, Afghanistan remained as 
isolated as before, closed to all outside influences and ideas. Unlike 
other neutrals, Afghanistan possessed no moral force, no influence 
in international affairs, no resources or products, such as oil, which 
might be sought after by the Great Powers. Afghanistan had lost 
its significance as ‘a buffer state during World War II when 
both Russia and the British Empire faced the same adversary, 
After that war, Afghanistan found itself assailed by nationalist ideas 
from one side and communist ideas from the other. Because of 
its ethnic, cultural and religious structure it was clear that Afghanis. 
tan was more susceptible to the influence of nationalist ideas. That 
influence was a sure threat to the absolute rule of the Kabul dynasty, 
Such ideas could have come from Pakistan and Iran. Therefore, 
maintaining a semblance of neutrality between communist coun- 
tries and the west, Afghanistan chose to quarrel with Iran and 
Pakistan who are both aligned with the west. The United States 
was content to let Afghanistan play its game, so long as that did not 
jeopardise the real interests ofits said allies. In the process, Afghan 
rulers discovered that they were actually without friends. The 
Soviet Union on its part, though successful to a remarkable extent in 
breaking the monopolistic influence of the West in west Asia and in 
making inroads in South Asia, was faced in both regions with strong 
nationalism. With an identity of objectives, the ruling group in 
Kabul and the Kremlin drew closer to each other in resisting Asian 
nationalism. Indonesia was getting tougher with its Chinese, the 
U.A.R. was not only pushed into a quarrel with China but was 
also becoming openly hostile to Communist bloc activities in the 
Arab world. India was showing reluctance to accept Chinese 
interpretation of co-existence. Pakistan and India, in view of the 
threat from the north to the sub-continent, were coming closer 
to each other. The warm reception given by Asian countries to 
President Eisenhower was the manifestation of a new mood. An 
equally dramatic counter-attack was called for. It came in the 
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course of Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to Kabul at the end of his Asian tour. 
During this tour he was given a proper reception in contrast to the 
warm one he had received earlier. 


A few days before his arrival in Kabul came the announcement 
of Soviet credit of the equivalent of $250 million to Indonesia. 
Coincidently, Prince Naim, Afghanistan’s Foreign Minister, complain- 
ed that American military aid was not available without strings and 
declared that unconditional assistance was welcome at any time. 


‘During a conference with American, French and Soviet newsmen, 


he pleaded for the right of self-determination for the Pushto-speaking 
people along Pakistan’s north-west frontier. He accused the 
present Government of Pakistan of having a “completely negative 
attitude’ towards this question and thus jeopardizing relations 
with his country. This new official Afghan outburst at the highest 
level was a departure from the practice of the immediate past. 
Government controlled, as the press and radio in Afghanistan are, 
they had carried on bitter anti-Pakistan propaganda all along. 
But a certain amount of restraint had always been practised by 
official Afghan spokesmen in their references to Pakistan. Diplo- 
matic circles in Karachi were reported to be ‘simply non-plussed’ 
as to the reasons behind Prince Naim’s sudden tirade.” It was 
hoped that Mr. Khrushchev would abstain from provocative talk 
like what he and Mr. Bulganin had indulged in a few years ago on 
the Kashmir question.? Only two months earlier, during his visit 
to Pakistan, which had been cut short from four days, as originally 
planned, to two days, Prince Naim had expressed hopes ‘for a 
new era of goodwill and friendship between Pakistan and Afghanis- 
tan.”* According to the Pakistan Foreign Minister “very frank 
discussions were held in a most cordial atmosphere on matters of 
mutual interests.”* The Prince had declared that there were 
prospects of solving political differences between the two coun- 
tries in a friendly manner. It was reported that during the talks 
the “threats looming over this region from northern borders were 
believed to have been taken note of and Field-Marshal Ayub is 
understood to have given his assessment of the situation.’”’® Offers 


Dawn, Karachi, February 29, 1960. 

The Pakistan Times, Lahore, March 1, 1960. 
Dawn, Karachi, March 1, 1960. 

Ibid,, January 11, 1960. 

Ibid., January 12, 1960. 

Ibid. 
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of all possible assistance to Afghanistan in economic and other 
fields of development were reportedly made by Pakistan, to be 
implemented once the two countries were on friendly terms)! 
The Prince had declared that both parties had agreed to continue 
contacts in order to improve relations through discussions.* He 
denied that Afghanistan claimed any Pakistani territory and 
refused to spell out what he called Afghanistan’s political differences 
with Pakistan. He said that Afghan interests were “only altruistic.” 
His attitude changed when he returned to Afghanistan. Was his 
mission a failure from his Government’s point of view or were pro- 
posals, if any, from Pakistan not to the liking of his ruling cousins 
or was the whole thing, i.e. the acceptance of the invitation of the 
Government of Pakistan and the talks in Rawalpindi a total bluff? 
These questions can only be speculated about. It may be that 
the Afghan Government having already decided to come closer to 
their neighbour to the north sent its Foreign Minister to Rawalpindi 
in order to strengthen its bargaining position vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union. Support to Afghan claims could only come from the 
Soviet Union. Claims which The Guardian of Manchester recently 
described as a “projection of the Afghan political imagination.” 
In the contest of the cold war and the present balance of power in 
the region closer relations between Afghanistan and Pakistan could 
not be favoured by the Soviet Union. Another possibility could 
be that Prince Naim sincerely wanted to explore the scope for 
having a compromise with Pakistan in order that Afghanistan 
should be free from external strains and able to pay full attention 
to its tribes with whom for some time his Government had been 
having serious difficulties. 


President Eisenhower’s short visit to Kabul in December, 
1959 must have enabled the Afghan Government to have a full 
picture of the situation. Kabul was assured of continued U.S. assis- 
tance “‘in its task of strengthening its economic and social structure.” 
The fact of Pakistan being an ally of the U.S. gives significance to 
the routine wording of the joint communique issued from Kabul 
when both the United States and Afghanistan agreed that “in the 
present day, it is imperative that international disputes be settled 
by peaceful means... .’” 

1 Dawn, Karachi, January 12, 1960. 


2 Dawn, Karachi, January 13, 1960. 
3 The Guardian, Manchester, February 23, 1960. 


4 & 5 The pakistan Times, Lahore, December 10, 1959. 
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However, the Soviet Union had its own ideas. Speaking on 
9 March, 1960, at a dinner givenin his honour by the Afghan Prime 
Minister, Sardar Mohammad Daud, Mr. Khrushchev openly sided 
with the Kabul regime in its dispute with Pakistan over the Pakis- 
tani Pakhtoons. He said: ‘The conduct of certain circles, in 
countries which have recently recovered their independence, differs 
little from that of their old-time oppressors. These circles do not 
support the rights of others. They support the cause of certain 
Imperialist powers.””’ The joint communique signed on 4 March 


- put it more clearly. It said that the two sides “exchanged views 


on the destiny of the Pathan people and agreed that a sensible way 
of relieving tension and assuring peace . . . is the implementation 
for the solution of this problem of the principle of self-determina- 
tion on the basis of United Nations Charter.’”* A cultural pact 
was signed the next day, enabling more contacts between the 
two countries and additional Soviet aid was offered. 


A few days later Sardar Daud declared that Soviet aid was 
without any strings and denied that Afghanistan was coming 
under Soviet influence. He emphasized the importance which he 
attached to the Afghan demand for Pakhtoonistan and to the 
Soviet support on the issue.’ 


In Pakistan, Soviet backing given to Kabul’s ruling circles 
was regretted as “unwarranted interference” in Pakistan’s internal 
affairs. The President of Pakistan criticising the Soviet Premier’s 
remarks on Afghanistan’s veiled claim on Pakistan territory chided 
Pakistan’s allies by saying that the Soviets gave support to 
their friends, even when such support was not justified.‘ 
On the question of asserting the wishes of the Pakhtoons, 
Mr. Manzur Qadir, speaking confidently challenged the ruling 
family of Afghanistan to hold a referendum in the King- 
dom to find out whether its Pakhtoons wished to live under the 
flag of Pakistan or that of Afghanistan. He declared that “in all 
probability, their verdict will be in favour of Pakistan. In the 
unlikely event of the Pakhtoons in Afghanistan choosing freely not to 
join Pakistan, any further steps to be taken can be considered.° 


1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, March 4, 1960. 
2 Dawn, Karachi, March 6, 1960. 

3 The Times of India, Bombay, March 8, 1960. 

4 The Pjkistan Times, Lahore, March 9, 1960. 
5 Ibid., March 8, 1960, 
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He disclosed that a proposal to that effect had been made to Prince 
Naim. Had the Afghan rulers been sure of the support of their 
people, they would gladly have seized this opportunity for settling 
the issue. Faced with the dissatisfaction of their own people, the 
rulers of Afghanistan had to rely on the Soviet Union, as the only 
power which could support them. 


The dispute between Afghanistan and Pakistan is analogous 
to inter-Arab squabbles and is not serious enough to assume the form. 
of an open clash. If Afghanistan is able to get the most out of its 
friendship with the Soviet Union without losing its independence 
of action, no country will be happier than Pakistan. In spite of 
everything Pakistan and Afghanistan are bound together by ties 
of sentiment. It is these bonds, together with Afghanistan’s stra- 
tegic importance to Pakistan, India, Iran and the rest of the Middle 
East that assure Afghanistan continuity of independence. 
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SCHEMES FOR WESTERN EUROPEAN INTEGRA- 
TION—LIKELY EFFECTS ON THE UNDER- 
DEVELOPED REGIONS 


Mir Mustufa Ali Khan 


VER since the end of World War II the idea of some sort 
ofa political and economic union has been brewing in the 
minds of Europeans. However, the customs union as envisaged 
by the six countries, i.e. France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxemburg and Italy, is much more than a desire for 
economic co-operation. In fact it would not be wrong 
to say that the motives behind it are primarily political. In 
the Common Market, the Europeans are looking for the security 
and peace of mind which has been denied to them for a considerable 
time. To many Europeans the idea inspires the vision of a United 
Europe, a sort of a federation of European states, united by 
political as well as economic ‘bonds. It was this dual nature of 
the scheme, which produced misrepresentation and misunder- 
standing in the minds of some observers, especially the British. 
They took a one-sided view of it, taking account of its economic 
aspects but ignoring its political advantagesand thus missed the 
opportunity of taking a lead in European affairs. 


The Free Trade Area, as suggested by Britain, was rejected by 
the Europeans not because they did not see its advantages, but to 
them the idea of a United Europe was much more important, 
and justified some sacrifices. Britain insisted that agriculture 
should be excluded from the scheme and special privileges given 
to the Commonwealth countries. Europe could not take this 
double dose of liberalism all at the same time. 


A treaty to set up the European Economic Community (E.E.C.) 
was signed in Rome in March 1957 by Germany, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg, 
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At this point it would be convenient to bring out the differences 
between the European Economic Community and the large Free 
Trade Area, as suggested by Britain. 


The Free Trade Area involved a larger group of countries, 
Both schemes are for the freeing of trade, but the following are the 
essential differences: 


In the Free Trade Area, as proposed by Britain, tariff barriers 
between members were to be removed, while their existing national 
tariffs against third countries, which are not members, were to be 
retained. 


In the European Economic Community, on the other hand, 
national tariffs against third countries would be gradually replaced 
by acommon external tariff, the Six forming a complete customs 
union. 


In the Free Trade Area, the various arrangements have to 
apply only to industry; in the European Economic Community 
industry as well as agriculture is included. 


The European Economic Community will embrace the over- 
seas territories of the members; no such arrangements were provided 
for in the scheme for the Free Trade Area. 


First of all let us examine the working of the Common Market 
of the Six. Customs unions and other kinds of tariff arrangements 
have been common in the past also. The customs union is a type 
of arrangement which eliminates or reduces tariff barriers between 
two or more political units, while at the same time maintaining 
tariff barriers against the outside world. It is a very definite form 
of economic cooperation and integration. Where there is a perfect 
customs union there must be the complete elimination of tariffs 
between the member countries. Moreover, there should bea 
uniform tariff on imports from the outside area. However, as we 
shall see, the scheme, as sponsored by the Six, is much more 
than a customs union.' It has supra-national institutions. 

1 If the E.E.C. would have wished only to facilitate trade among its members, 
then its efforts would have merely complemented those by GATT and the OEEC. 
The real significance of the plan lies in the fact that it establishes a real customs union 
among its members by adopting a common external tariff, 
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The governing bodies of the Common Market are of vital 
jmportance.' For instance, no important decision can be taken with- 
out agreement between the European Commission, which decrees by 
simple majority, and the Council of Ministers, which follows various 
procedures, depending on the nature of the problem, and the 
stage in the transaction.? The Council of Ministers and the 
European Commission should recognize each other as equal partners 
in order to avoid deadlock. There might be circumstances in which 


-these bodies are unable to reach a decision, specially so because with 


regard to some conditions, the treaty is not very specific, e.g., a 
common agricultural policy, transporation policy, rules with 
regard to competition, etc. 


The common external tariff for most items is henceforth 
fixed, and this will not exceed the arithmetical mean of duties 
collected by the member countries before the establishment of the 
Union.’ Agriculture is included in the plan; quotas and customs 
duties will be progressively abolished for agricultural products. 
However a special clause has been provided, which, for a time, 
permits a given country to restore import quotas, if the price of a 
particular product falls below a certain level. 


By a majority decision of the Council of Ministers, the community 


1 For instance, the basis of the E.E,C, is greatly different from the classic German 
Zoliverein of 1833; it is not dominated by one large power. Moreover a common 
market is slightly different from a customs union in that it provides a market free from 
interference or any monopolistic action, freedom of movement for capital and labour 
and, to an extent, the harmonization of fiscal and monetary policies. These are the 
avowed objectives of the E.C.C. 


’ 2 Generally the Council acts only on proposals from the Commission which 
itmay not amend without a unanimous vote. However, with regard to certain ques- 
tions, e.g. those that are political in nature, the authority of the Council is supreme. 
It is however important to bear in mind the unaminity rule, which is required in many 
instances, (For example, the question of harmonization of legislation and the coordi- 
nation of policies.) 


3 It may be pointed out that all the countries in the Common Market belong 
to GATT and have to consider its rules and regulations. GATT does not forbid the 
formation of a customs union but lays down two important conditiors, i.e. (a) that such 
a union should come into being within a reasonable length of time, and (b) that the 
Common tariff of the customs union shall not have a greater incidence than those that 
it replaces. The transition period of 12 to 15 years of the Common Market plan satisfies 
the first condition adequately. It is hoped that the arithmetical mean of duties fixed 
by the Council will not go against the spirit of the GATT, 
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will be able to require member-countries to modify their legislation 
or administrative regulations, whenever it appears that a change js 
uecessary in order to have a true competitive spirit. 


Each country, however, retains its sovereignty in matters of 
currency, credit, budget and investments. But members are 
obliged to consult each other and follow policies which are fairly 
co-ordinated. 


Because Britain thought that the Six, who are also part of the 
Organisation for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), would 
be discriminating against her, and in order to avoid a complete shut 
out, she suggested the creation of a Free Trade Area around the 
Common Market, consisting of the other 11 countries of the OEEC, 
These proposals, after long negotiations, were finally rejected 
by the European Six. The main reasons for the breakdown of the 
Free Trade Area plan were as follows: France was not willing 
to open her markets to British goods. France objected because 
she thought her high cost industries would not be able to compete 
successfully with Britain. Moreover, she thought that Britain would 
be getting the best of both worlds, i.e. maintaining her preferential 
position in the Commonwealth and at the same time being the 
leader in European affairs. In any case, France was hostile to the 
loose association of the Free Trade Area. The Five, excluding 
France, like the idea of British association with the plan, but also 
want France for political reasons. 


After the signing of the Rome Treaty and the devaluation 
of the franc, to bring it into a better competitive position with 
other European currencies, France has become the champion 
of the great continental system. In the early days of negotiations 
Britain failed to grasp the situation. She thought that the resolu- 
tions passed at the Messina Conference were never going to come 
to anything. She thus decided to remove her representative from 
the governmental committee which, under the leadership of M. 
Spaak, had the task of translating the Messina resolutions intoa 
blueprint for the Common Market. She thus let the opportunity 
slip at a time when she could have secured better conditions 
for herself and the Commonwealth, 
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It is important to point out once again that the trend of thought 
in Britain has been, from the very beginning, somewhat hostile to 
the idea of economic cooperation. First, the British did not really 
believe in the Messina resolutions and secondly, they became hostile 
because they were unnecessarily afraid. 


For instance, the reactions of an important study group 
appointed by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, a few 


years after World War II, were rather alarming. Referring to 


the possibility of a Western Evropean Union, it said : “‘Every British 
exporter to a country of Western Europe would then have to pay 
duties from which all his competitors within the customs union 
would be exempt. Resistance from those competitors might become 
an unsurmountable bar to the admission of the United Kingdom 
to the customs union. Over and above the adverse effect on the 
British balance of payments and standard of living, this develop- 
ment would obviously expose the whole cause of European co- 
operation to a threat of weakening, if not disruption.’ 


Consequently, when she could no more deny facing the fact, 
Britain suggested the creation of a Free Trade Area. But in 
fact the possibility of a Free Trade Area was discussed in the 
Spaak Report, which discarded it in favour of the Common 
Market plan. The Spaak Report rejected the Free Trade Area 


for technical and economic reasons. 


Because of the differences in the tariff rates, it was argued, 
each country would be in danger of receiving imports from third 
countries through the territory of the other member-states. 
‘Certificates of Origin’? were suggested which would help to 
distinguish the duty-free produce of member-states from the imports 
from third countries. This would naturally have involved in- 
numerable difficulties. Besides the problem raised by the use of 
imported raw materials, or semi-finished goods, in the industries 
of member-states, was virtually impossible to solve. 


The economic objection was based on the ground that by 
permitting each country to have its own tariffs there would be 


1 R.G. Hawtrey, Western European Union, 1949, p, 82. 
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different duty levels, and thus the Free Trade Area scheme would 
authorize the maintenance of exchange relationships different 
from those which would result from having a common policy towards 
third countries. Despite strong criticism, the OEEC estab. 
lished, in 1956, a working party, for the purpose of studying the 
scheme. But it never came to anything beyond proposals and 
finally the idea, as we have already seen, was rejected. 


The question now arises what should be Britain’s attitude 
towards the fait accompli of the Common Market? 


The Free Trade Area has failed. Unfortunately Britain and 
the Six were talking about two different things. Now there are 
two possible alternatives left for Britain, She can either join the 
E.E.C., or take part in a smaller F. T. A. which she has already 
suggested, and use this as a bargaining device to avoid a complete 
shut out. 


Purely on economic grounds the case for not joining the Six 
is not so strong. Agriculture has been the stumbling block, but 
the British tariff on agriculture is about the average for O.E.E.C. 
The other main argument springs from the question of Imperial 
Preference. This we will have to consider in some detail. 


The impact of the war and depression and the constant 
fluctuations in trade had led to the establishment of Imperial 
Preference through the Ottawa Agreements. The system has 
worked with remarkable success. 


The Ottawa Agreements provide that in the Commonwealth coun- 
tries preference be given to British manufactures in return for similar 
treatment for food and raw materials from these countries. It 
served the dual purpose of safegaurding the marketing of Com- 
monwealth commodities in Britain and it also protected British 
exports of manufactured goods, if not against the growing indus- 
tries of the Commonwealth, at least against such formidable rivals 
as the United States, Japan and Germany. This system was not 
only important in the depressed nineteen thirties but it also played 
an important role in the re-expansion of British exports after the 
Second World War. It also helped to maintain links within the 
sterling area, giving British commercial policy a fair amount of 
flexibility, and avoided the need for a closed economic circuit for 
strictly bilateral trade. 
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The Common Market has a harmonized outer tariff. If 
Britain’s tariffs were harmonized, some of its most favoured 
nation tariffs would come down, but some of the low 
or zero tariffs, particularly on Commonwealth materials, would 
rise. This change might upset the raw material cost and break 
the Imperial Preference system. However, if we look closely into 
the scheme we find that these arguments for not joining the 
Common Market are not so important. Many of Britain’s most 
favoured nation tariffs are as high as or even higher than the 
Common Market tariffs are likely to be. 


Out of a list of major raw materials prescribed in 1956, amount- 
ing to £360 million, the Common Market has agreed to zero tariff. 
Most of the remaining items come under list ‘G’, the notorious 
list of raw materials, on which the tariffs have not yet been agreed 
upon, but it seems likely that only lead, zinc and aluminium are 
in any great danger of a rise in duties. As far as some manu- 
factured goods are concerned, the import of these from the 
Commonwealth is negligible and can hardly affect the United 
Kingdom’s cost of production. Moreover the importance of 
these preferences will be declining over the years, so this is the 
time to bargain and get some advantages. On the other hand, 
France has been very wise. She has a_ particularly long-term 
objective in mind as we shall see in due course. She has included 
her overseas territories in the scheme. 


Since the War, France has been Europe’s outstanding colonial 
investor, putting nearly $500 million of public funds in the 
colonies. Even this amount isnot sufficient and has to be increased 
considerably in order to raise the living standards of the people in 
these territories. If she bears the burden alone, France would 
be handicapped in the Common Market. She wants all her com- 
panions to share the burden.' The markets of the Six will be 
opened to the territories in the same way as they are opened to 
one another. This is of great importance to French Africa, 
since 160 million consumers of the Common Market offer 


1 Financing will be done through a Development Fund for overseas terri- 
tories which is to provide $580 million over a_ probationary five-year period. 
It is interesting to note that Germany has also agreed to put $200 million over a period 
of 12 years in the French territories. 
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a very attractive market for commodities like cocoa, bananas and 
coffee. On the other hand, the territories are able to raise tariff 
walls against all the Six to protect their infant industries. This is 
the Eurafrica vision. It inspires great desire for holding Algeria 
and for developing the oil-bearing Sahara region. However, if 
France loses her hold on Algeria the situation might be different. 
Also France’s partners would not wish to involve themselves 
in an unsuccessful colonial policy; so that as long as tension remains 
in Algeria, things are going to be uncertain. 


However, the new preferences of France are alarming for 
cocoa producers in Ghana, West Indian banana growers, Latin 
American and East African cocoa producers, etc. But the scheme 
proves the fact that developed and underdeveloped regions cannot 
be kept apart for ever. Eurafrica might eventually lead to better 
co-ordination between Europe and the underdeveloped world. 


The other scheme sponsored was the scheme for the little Free 
Trade Area between the seven West European countries left out- 
side the E.E.C., Britain, the three Scandinavian countries, Switzer- 
land, Austria and Portugal. This, comparatively speaking, is a much 
smaller group. Against a population of 160 millions within the Six, 
there are only 86 millions in this group, 50 millions of them being 
in Britain. 


No doubt the average national income ishigher in these coun- 
tries than in the Six, but one must remember that the economies of 
the Six are developing at a rapid rate. Moreover these countries 
do not protect themselves as much as those in the E.E.C, so that 
the removal of barriers might not have the same effect. 


The Seven have agreed to Britain’s proposal that they should 
dismantle trade barriers at the same time as in the E.E.C, The 
scheme might disrupt trade to a certain extent and take it away 
from its natural channels; for, all the seven countries do more 
trade with the Six than with each other. For example, Austria 
sends 50% of its exports to the Six; Switzerland 40%, Denmark 


30%! 


1 Figures taken from the article ‘Seven and Six’ in the 20 June, 1959 issue 
of The Economist. 
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A larger Common Market may in the long run bring the two 
groups together and a latter marriage between them may be possible. 
The initiative should be grasped by Britain. Moreover, not only 
j Britain, but all the countries in Western Europe should help the 
under-developed regions, People within the E.E.C. are beginning 
to realise this need. There have been proposals for co-ordination 
of capital exports, a programme for technical assistance and a 
common policy for gradual enlargement of quotas on imports 
from the young industrial countries. 


The under-developed Commonwealth countries have not 
been sitting idle either. At Palmerston New Zealand, at the 
sixth unofficial Commonwealth Relations Conference, strong dele- 
gations from Britain, Australia, Canada, Pakistan, India, Ghana, 
etc., debated important controversial problems. Economic matters 
aroused the greatest interest and naturally the question of 
the European Common Market got their utmost attention. 
The meeting was held just after the collapse of the F.T.A. 
as sponsored by Britain. Delegates were concerned about the 
fact that Britain might be excluded completely from the European 
scheme and the consequent danger for Commonwealth traders. 
| The Commonwealth sends between 15 % and 20% of its exports to 
the Six, as against 25 to 30 &% to Britain'. Ghana, which sends nearly 
one-third of her cocoa to them, may suffer when the new preferences 
in favour of the French overseas territories begin to take effect. 
Likewise, New Zealand may lose in the German market. So far 
all the countries outside the Common Market and_ particularly 
those in the Commonwealth, have tried to press their points through 
GATT, However, it is unfortunate that GATT does not seem to 
possess the necessary strength to cope with the problems which 
might crop up because of the Common Market. 


The Palmerston Conference rightly advocated a new joint 
Commonwealth approach to the idea of the Six. The delegates’ 
main aim was two-fold: (a) that there should be no discrimination 
in Europe against the British; and(b) that there should be an open- 
ing for Commonwea!th farm products in European markets. It was 
pointed out that whatever was left of Commonwealth preference 
should be brought into the deal. The question was: is it possible 


1 Figures taken from the article ‘The Commonwealth and Euroupe’ inthe 4 April 
1959 issue of the The Economist, ” . 
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to find a way for the Commonwealth countries, with their resources 
of raw materials and rapidly developing economies, to go in together 
to form a still bigger Common Market? 


It is a fact that the countries of the Commonwealth, such 
as Australia and Canada, are the countries of the future and not 
France and Italy. For instance, Canada’s population rose between 
1948 and 1956 from 13.2 millions to 16.1 millions, i.e. 22 %.' This 
is nearly twice the increase of the population in Europe. The 
convertability of the sterling together with the other currencies of 
Europe makes Canada a very attractive Market. In Australia 
abundant new mineral resources have been uncovered in 
Queensland, the Northern Territory and Western Australia. 
Population has also been increasing at about 2% per annum. 
Precise figures for India and Pakistan are not readily available but 
here again there has been an all-round growth. Per capita incomes 
have been rising, but this has greatly been offset by the rise in 
population. Moreover the terms of trade of most primary producing 
countries have been declining over the years so that the gains are 
not felt in real terms. Neverthless, these countries possess great 
potentialities and, with planned growth, they are likely to grow 
immensely. 


The Commonwealth then is the most important grouping of 
potential economic power in the world. Some sort of cooperation 
between Europe and the under-developed world is essential. If the 
scheme for the European Common Market leads to a closed conti- 
nental market and creates what Prof. Viner calls ‘trade diversion,’ 
leading trade away from its natural channels, then it is likely to 
have contracting effect on world trade, which is most undesirable, 
at least from the welfare point of view.? On the other hand, if it 


1 “What is the Price: the Commonwealth or Common Market” by P. 
Maitland, The New Commonwealth, March 1959. 


2 It is interesting to note that it seems that in the context of world economy, at 
least as far as foreign trade is concerned, there will be advantages as a consequence of the 
Common Market plan. There is definite evidence to the fact that the ratio of imports 
in these countries (i.e. E,E.C, countries) as a percentage of their gross national product is 
about four times as much as in the United States. According to a study prepared by 
GATT the E.E.C, countris absorbed during the period 1953-55 about 23% of 
the exports of the primary producing countries. It seems that as a consequence of 
increased production and competition, the benefits to the world at large are going 
to be substantial, 
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leads to ‘trade creation’' it would lead to more trade and the 


world at large would benefit from it. 


The interest of the Commonwealth lies in securing access 
to the wider markets in Europe, At least some products 
should be given secondary preferences. Moreover some coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth are likely to be affected in 
a different way. For instance, French Africa would have no desire 
to share with Ghana or Nigeria the privileges it acquired through 
the Rome Treaty. But the strong economies of Western Europe 
should see that the benefits of the scheme are shared by all. 


The development of the under-developed countries should 
be the primary concern of the entire Western world. They should 
share the burden of giving economic aid to the under-developed 
countries and bear in mind the fact that, in the twentieth century, 
prosperity has become indivisible. 


There is a challenge today of finding a permanent frame- 
work for economic co-operation within Europe and between Europe 
and the rest of the world. True Britain is in close proximity to 
Europe. But when the time comes, as it has come, Britain should 
choose the Commonwealth, if it becomes necessary to choose 
between Europe and the Commonwealth. The Free Trade Area 
was a devise to avoid the need for making a choice. Since its 
failure, other ways must be found. 


Britain has genuine interest in these matters. That she has 
been trying tofind ways of avoiding serious repercussions is proved 
by Mr. Macmillan’s speech as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the House of Commons on 26 November, 1956. ‘‘We would 


1 It may be pointed out that the terms “trade creation’? and “trade divier- 
sion” as used by Prof. Viner, create a great deal of confusion, He fails to make it clear 
how one can measure up the economic gains from trade creation, as opposed to economic 
losses from trade diversion? It is easy to point out that one can measure the net gain or 
net loss merely by enquiring how much trade has been created and how much diverted. 
However, the answer is not as simple as that. Not only should one consider the 
total volume of trade on which costs have been lowered, and on which costs have been 
increased, but the extent of such increment and reduction should also be taken into 
account. This is a better method than the first but, as Prof. Meade has rightly pointed 
out, it is only suitable to adopt this method when all elasticities of demand are zero and all 
elasticities of supply are infinite (but this does not very often correspond to reality), 
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dearly have liked to, find some way by which the Commonwealth 
countries, with their resources of food and raw materials and rapidly 
developing economies, and Europe, a large manufacturing area with 
a great market for Commonwealth produce, might, if they wished, 
join together in some still wider common market. That would 
have been the ideal, indeed, it has been the dream of many of us, 
but it was soon evident—we may as well face the fact—that the 
developing countries of the Commonwealth would not be prepared 
to remove their tariffs and quotas against European goods, and that 
the countries of Europe not having our historical link with the 
Commonwealth, would be reluctant to grant free entry to Com- 
monwealth manufactures.””! 


The E.E.C. has already opened its markets and given special 
treatment to its overseas territories. Similar arrangements can 
equally apply to a scheme for a wider association. Such a scheme 
would be advantageous to the participating Commonwealth 
countries, because they would have partially protected markets 
threughout the community. The increased competition in Western 
Europe might result in better prices and more efficient service. 
There should be a mutual preference programme and this system 
of mutual preference should apply to all parts of the British Com- 
monwealth and also to other less developed economies of the world. 
Protection at home and an assurance of markets in Europe would 
no doubt go a long way in solving the biggest problem of our time— 
the problem of the under-developed countries. 


A word regarding the effect of these schemes on Pakistan’s 
economy would not be out of place. Being an exporter of primary 
goods, her trade with other countries is more vulnerable and subject 
to greater fluctuations. Her terms of trade have been declining 
ever since the Korean boom. It would not be advantageous 
to her if the new blocs further discriminate against her exports. 
Pakistan needs wider markets for goods in which some concession 
should be given to her. She also needs to protect her infant 
industries. As far as Britain and her partners are concerned, the 
dangers do not seem so great. Britain has realized the importance 
of the preference system, which has worked well in the past, and is 
of importance, at least, in the near future. On the other 


1 Cited by E. Strauss, Commonsense about the Common Market, George Allen 
& Unwin, I 958, p, 143, 
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hand, the Common Market countries should also bear in mind 
the fact that free trade on a world-wide basis would be advan- 
tageous to them in the long run. 


With regard to the question of Pakistan’s economic integration 
with other countries of the Middle East, it is well to point 
out that these countries have to industrialize first, and increase their 
mutual trade, before they can successfully form an economic bloc. 
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Auchinleck : A Critical Biography. By John Connell. 
London : Cassell, 1959. 975 PP. 35s. 


Tuis is a most important book. Its sections dealing with 

Auchinleck’s military career can appropriately be reviewed 
only by someone who is versed in strategy. However, the sections 
of the book concerning Auchinleck as the last British Commander 
for India and Pakistan are of profound interest to us. Pakistan’s 
thesis has always been that the Congress leaders agreed to partition 
with mental reservations; that they did not take effective steps to 
stop the massacre in the East Punjab and other areas; and that 
they deliberately withheld Pakistan’s share of defence stores. This 
thesis receives authoritative confirmation from John Connell’s 
biography of Auchinleck. 


The Sikhs were the primary organisers of the massacre of 
Muslims in the East Punjab. On page g11 of the book we find 
Auchinleck recording: “The massacres, arson and disorder which 
started in Amritsar before the Boundary Commission had made 
its award had nothing to do with the boundary or anything con- 
nected with it. The whole movement was undoubtedly planned 
long beforehand and soon gave rise to inevitable repercussions in 


the West Punjab.” 


The Sikh plan was no secret. To quash it the proper thing 
to do was to arrest the Sikh leaders; but they were not arrested. 
On page 904 we are told: “In early August Mountbatten was urged 
by Jinnah and Liaquat Ali Khan to put Master Tara Singh and 
his chief colleagues under arrest; Vallabhai Patel strongly opposed 
this suggestion.” 


The intentions of the Congress leaders towards Pakistan 
are revealed on page 912: “What mattered to them, above all 
else, was to cripple and thwart the establishment of Pakistan as 4 
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viable, independent nation.” Again on page g20 we have 
Auchinleck’s own words: “I have no hesitation whatever in affirm- 
ing that the present Indian Cabinet are implacably determined 
to do all in their power to prevent the establishment of the Dominion 
of Pakistan on a firm basis. In this I am supported by the unani- 
mous opinion of my senior officers, and indeed by all responsible 
British officers cognizant of the situation.” 


On page 912 we have the statement that in carrying out his 
task of transferring to Pakistan, individuals, equipment, ammu- 
nition, stores and installations, Auchinleck was “continually 
subjected by the political leaders of India to deceitful and underhand 
interference which amounted, in the end, to complete sabotage.”’ 
On page 921 Auchinleck speaks of the determination of those leaders 
“to prevent Pakistan receiving her just share, or indeed anything 
of the large stocks of reserve arms, equipment, stores, etc., held 
in the arsenals and depots in India. This is an open secret.” 


On pages 872 and 873 is a well-deserved tribute to Liaquat 
who, nearly two months before the announcement of the partition 
plan, had asked that the army be split. Mountbatten tried to 
parry the demand. We are told: ‘“Liaquat was too alert, too 
resolute and too well versed in the conduct of affairs to walk into 
a trap, even if it were neatly baited.” Liaquat persisted on his 
demand. Connell continues: “It is impossible not to admire the 
skill, the sureness of touch and the tenacity which Liaquat Ali 
Khan displayed. Second to Jinnah himself, he must be regarded 
as the creator of Pakistan. For the question of the division of 
the armed forces was the crux of the whole debate. If this funda- 
mental point of principle were to be conceded, then the emergence 
of an independent Pakistan must inevitably follow. Liaquat’s 
proposition was a rapier thrust at the very heart of the idea of a 
unitary India.”’ 


On page 931 we are told that Indian troops having been flown 
into Kashmir Mr. Jinnah ordered General Gracey, who was depu- 
tising for the Commander-in-Chief in Pakistan, to send Pakistani 
forces into Kashmir. Gracey, we are told, refused to carry out this 
order and Auchinleck upholds Gracey for the reason that in conse- 
quence of its accession to India, Kashmir had become Indian terri- 
tory. It was the same Gracey who in the spring of 1948 advised 
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that Pakistani forces should go into Kashmir and sent them. There 
is no explanation of that. 


Altogether this is the most absorbing book, written with great 
clarity and very well documented. Auchinleck is reveated in it as 
a good and brave man. But there must ‘ave been something 
lacking in his character on account of which he allowed himself to 
be suppressed by Churchill and dominated by the Indian leaders 
and Mountbatten. 

K. Sarwar Hasan 


Iraq: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. By George 
L. Harris. New Haven (USA) : HARF Press. 350 pp. $7.00 


Iraq: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture is part of a Survey 
of World Cultures, an ambitious series of studies undertaken by 
Human Relations Area Files, Inc., of New Haven, USA, under 
the general editorship of Thomas Fitzsimmons. The series is 
intended to cover a wide range of countries in all regions of the 
world and includes a volume on Pakistan. 


The series, it is claimed, has been designed to “provide the 
non-specialist as well as the expert with an overall understanding 
of existing societies as they function.” The word “culture” has 
no doubt been defined variedly and never adequately; yet, it seems 
that in planning this series, the word has been used in its widest 
possible sense, in so far as the subjects dealt with in the present 
volume range from Iraq’s history, geogprahy, ethnic and religious 
composition, political behaviour, governmental structure, foreign 
policy, financial system, agriculture and industrial development, 
public health and welfare, education and ‘intellectual expression’ 
to several other aspects of Iraqi life. The volume is neither a guide 
book, nor a mere information manual: it is a study which has 
gathered together and tried to interpret widely scattered obser- 
vations and information on an Asian society. 


Undoubtedly, a great deal of interesting and useful material 
has gone into this book which provides the reader a broad picture 
of Iraqi society in its historical and modern, though not current, 
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perspective. Yet one searches in vain for any kind of bold ana- 
lysis of Ivaq’s political, economic and social problems, which had 
made General Kassem’s coup in July, 1958 inevitable. The 
author’s portrayal of Iraqi society is of a largely traditional, but 
evolutionary, society which could have developed in a normal, 
healthy manner, without any need for an all-sweeping revolution. 
Unfortunately, the publication of this volume synchronised with 
the early days of the Iraqi revolution, thus making it impossible for 
the author to refer to this apprently most significant event in the 
history of modern Iraq, except in a brief introductory note. The 
revolution has also rendered much of the work somewhat of an 
academic interest—just within two years of its publication. 


Many of us do not know much about the achievements of the 
new revolutionary regime in Iraq and its impact on the country’s 
basic economic, politicai, social and cultural pattern. All the 
same when one comes across such statements in Mr. Harris’s book: 
“There is also a small group of elders known in Baghdad as the 
‘Palace Politicians’; most prominent among them are Ahmad 
Mukhtar Baban. . . . these are often consulted by Crown Prince 
Emir Abdul Illah. . . .on matters pertaining to palace politics... .” 
Such a statement is unreal today and only serves as a sad reminder 
of some of the events accompanying the revolution. In the context 
of Iraq’s present-day foreign relations, equally unreal are the 
following statements: ““When Arab affairs are in question Iraq 
tries to maintain solidarity with other Arab countries”, and “The 
Iraqi Government has taken a stiffer attitude towards the Soviet 
Union. . . .than have other Arab countries... .’’ Without placing 
any blame on the author, all this and many other situations des- 
cribed in the book tend to make it more of an historical document 
rather than an analytical account of present-day Iraq such as would 
lead the reader to take a more vital, progressive interest in its affairs 
or develop an understanding of its current problems. 


It is also disappointing that in a book, which is supposedly 
a volume in a series of cultural surveys, sufficient space should not 
have been devoted to a study of various cultural forms such as 
art, literature and music which on all counts are closer to culture 
than banking, nutrition or forced labour and besides that the treat- 
ment in it of various forms of intellectual expression should be 
elementary, cursory, and repertorial 


N. M. RASHED 
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Middle East Indictment. By Arsalan Humbaraci 
London : Robert Hale. 1958. 288 pp. 21S. 


Arslan Humbarac ’s Middle East Indictment is a work 
which is bound to provoke a great deal of interest. Its 
interest lies in the personality of its author. Arslan Humbaraci 
is a Turk, an atheist, a pseudo-Marxist, an ex-Communist, a former 
correspondent of a great American paper, a de-nationalised world 
citizen, a professional journalist, a professed agent (p. 111), a 
go-between of the Communist embassies in the Middle East, and 
many other things in between. Newspaper readers in Pakistan 
would remember him as the Middle East correspondent of The 
Pakistan Times. The many roles he has played brought him into 
contact with a large variety of ‘‘V.I.P.s.”’ Result : Mr. Humbaraci 
has gathered a vast store of “inside stories’? which he has un- 
reservedly utilised in the writing of this book. 


It is incontestable that in the world of diplomacy, a great deal 
takes place behind the scenes and not all of it sees the light of 
history. Enterprising journalists can occasionally get a peep into 
these behind-the-stage scenes which are out of bounds for the 
historian and the archivist. There is, however, a snag about 
the stories thus collected: there is always somebody who “knows” 
an entirely different version of the story. “Inside stories’ are 
usually very difficult to verify. 


A case in point is Humbaraci’s story of the Baghdad Pact. 
It is startlingly different in several important essentials from the 
one that is generally accepted. The formation of the Pact was, 
according to him, accompanied all along by Anglo-American 
rivalry. Pakistan’s accession to the Baghdad body was, according 
tothe author delayed under American influence. And when Pakis- 
tan did join the Pact despite American pressure to the contrary, 
“Americans retaliated not only by refusing to join the Pact, but, 
far more serious, by refusing to provide economic aid for it” 
(p. 189). The Pact as it finally emerged was not the one 
that America had envisaged: “it was a different one, achieved by 
different means—a British-sponsored pact and not an American 
one” (p. 186). “Turkey, in spite of her close association with 
America, betrayed the [American-sponsored] Northern Tier Entente 
and signed the Pact with Iraq: the first alignment picket of the 
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British-sponsored Baghdad Pact had been set”? (p. 188). Un- 
fortunately Humbaraci cites no sources and expects his readers 
to take his word for granted. The fact of the matter is that “the 
Turco-Pakistan Pact and the Turco-Iraqi Pact were parts of the 
United States defence plan for the Middle East’? (Pakistan Horizon, 
September 1955, p. 136). This latter view is also corroborated by 
G. L. Lewis who observes: ““The agreement is a product of the new 
American policy of linking together in a system of alliances those 
Middle Eastern Powers which have not taken a neutralist line.” 


(Turkey, p. 148.) 


Humbaraci’s charge that the Americans encouraged Pakis- 
tan, early in 1955, to blockade Afghanistan is unwarranted and 
unsubstantiated. Again the author quotes no authority for this 
statement. 


There are several facets of the work which deserve close con- 
sideration. Arsalan Humbaraci expresses in strong words his 
moral indignation at the sight of suffering and poverty in the 
Middle East—in Turkey, Iran, Egypt, Pakistan and elsewhere. 
“Near starvation, pestilence, high death-rates, soil erosion, economic 
exploitation—this is the pattern of life for the mass of the rural 
population in the Middle East. It is poverty which has no parailel 
in Europe, since even clean water is a luxury .... There is no 
standard in the European sense, mere existence is accepted as the 
standard.’’ These biting words are, however, not of the Com- 
munist Humbaraci, but of Miss Doreen Warriner, a British 
observer, whom the author quotes to corroborate his own judgment. 
The fact is that most of us are prone to take poverty for granted. 
We see so much suffering around us that in the end we are no longer 
moved by its sight. Humbaraci’s shrill comments may rudely 
shock at least some of us out of our complacence. 


However, in this sombre co1text, the incident relating to 
Mr. Ghulam Mohammed (p. 22) comes as an anti-climax. There 
was no need to relate this fantastic story which in all probability 
1S Incorrect. 


_ The reviewer agrees with the judgment of the author that 
“the West made the fatal mistake of trying to oppose a non-military 
threat by military means.” The challenge from Russia, th 
author points out, is essentially economic and psychological. He 
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places the responsibility for Russia’s entry into Middle East politics 
squarely on the Western Powers themselves. He sums up the 
traditional as well as contemporary Western policy towards Turkey 
in a telling sentence: “It has been the tragedy of Turkey, old and 
modern, that the Western powers have never seen her as anything 
more than a buffer to Russia—Tsarist or Communist’’ (p. 44). 
Hambaraci’s criticism of Western methods has been partially justi- 
fied by events in Iraq. Talking of Iraq, however, it may be re- 
marked that the author’s observation that ‘‘the monarchy is more 
popular than the army” was patently wrong when he wrote it and 
events have since demonstrated its inaccuracy. 


Humbaraci examines the problem of Middle East oil at 
some length. He slashes the British policy of allying with the 
Sheikhs and the fast-spending feudal chiefs in Sahil Oman and 
elsewhere and keeping them in power for her own benefit. He 
quotes facts and figures (based on British and American sources) 
to show how the royalties on oil are wasted on the personal pleasures 
of the rulers. He strongly pleads for the pooling of the oil revenues 
of the Arab countries and their utilization “for the benefit of the 
whole Middle East including the non-producing countries under 
the supervision of the United Nations (as the only body acceptable 
to Afro-Asian opinion)’ (p. 258). The suggestion involves many 
difficulties. Still it is worth considering. 


Speaking of Russia’s persecution of Muslims Humbaraci 
points out that the West ignored this persecution when ‘t was at 
its peak during the thirties, because at that time there was no Soviet 
challenge to the Western supremacy of the Muslim world. “By 
the time the West decided to bring this aspect of Soviet policy to 
the attention of the Arab world, it had largely ceased ”’ (p. 163). 
Humbaraci, however, clearly recognises that the ultimate aim 
of Soviet policy “is the complete Russification of Moslems.” 


In the complex struggle going on in the Middle East, 
Humbaraci still pins his hope on the West. He raises the question: 
“How can the West cut the Gordian knot—for cut it must, for 
both its own sake and that of the Arabs, before it is too late?” 
And he answers it himself: “The only way for the West is to prove 
its moral superiority.”’ The author makes two concrete sugges 
tions: first, the pooling of the Middle East oil revenues under 
U.N. supervision for the welfare of the common man, And, 
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secondly, the final and absolute abandonment of colonialist policy 
by the Western powers, and the recognition of the Middle Eastern 
nationalism as a positive force. Humbaraci is utterly dissatisfied 
with the existing Western policies in this region. He notes how one 
Arab country after another rejected the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
He records with disappointment how Britam has chosen “‘to fight 
a series of losing rear-gvard actions”? from Cyprus to the Persian 


Gulf. 


The existence of Israel Humbaraci takes for granted. He 
ignores the injustice of its creation. He passes over its disregard 
for U. N. resolutions. His suggestion for the integration of Israel 
in the Arab world is unrealistic. On the vital question of Israeli 
expansionism, the author has recorded sume interesting material. 


The narrative of the book reads plain and clear, but it lacks 
colour and beauty. The book is well-produced. In a_ fairly 
close reading only two printing mistakes were noted (pp. 18 and 


133). 


RIAZ-UL-ISLAM 


Communism in South-East Asia: A political analysis. 
By U. H. Brimmel. Oxford University (Press. 
Issued under the auspics of the Royal Institute of 

Affairs). 1959. 415 pp- 42s. International 


This is a compendious study of the two main subjects of 
communism and the impact of the West on the countries of South- 
East Asia. In the six parts into which the book is divided, the 
main currents of, and the ideological changes in, Communism in 
the Soviet Union and China and their significance for South-East 
Asia have been traced. South-East Asia is taken to include Burma, 
Thailand, Malaya, Singapore, Laos, Cambodia, Viet-Nam, Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines. The theoretical refinements of com- 
munist doctrine and its subsequent adaptations, which came to 
be known as Leninism and Stalinism, have been examined in the 
context of the age-old cultural, social and religious influences of 
Hinduism, Budhism ang Islam. A parallel impact of democracy 
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and nationalism, although of shorter duration, provided strong 
motivation for the local revolutionary intelligentsia, which even- 
tually became anti-West and anti-capitalist. 


The crux of the theme of the author is the struggle still in 
progress between various ideas of nationalism and democracy, 
learned from the West, of state authoritarianism and planned 
economic development, introduced by the Communists, and _ the 
traditional concepts of a community ordered in accordance with 
a religious and metaphysical outlook. This struggle has further 
been intensified by the endeavour, respectively of the East and the 
West each to impose its philosophy and ideology on vast under- 
developed regions, in particular, those of South East-Asia. These 
currents manifest themselves in the shape of dynamic infiltration or 
aggression which in their turn lead to effects at defence and resis- 
tance against them. 


The book represents a timely attempt to put theroleof South 
East Asia in a proper perspective in the East-West struggle, the 
impact of the communist movement on the region and the counter- 
impact of South-East Asia on communist policies. 


The author, in spite of the obvious difficulties of political ana- 
lysis in a region in ferment, has maintained a scientific and objective 
attitude. The book is very well documented and the author has 
been able to overcome the drawback inherent in such a study on 
account of the lack of authentic material. He has been careful to 
strike a balance between speculation and opinion on the one hand 
and historical facts on the other. The study was completed in 
mid-1958 and, as admitted by the author, the rapidly changing scene 
is bound to render some of his statements out of date. The recent 
offensive of Communism in the shape of economic aid and extensive 
trade on very competitive terms has seemingly shifted the emphasis 
from political manoeuvrings and aggressive intents. In any case 
these developments should not be construed as indicative of deli- 
berate change in the communist policy and Brimmell’s thesis 
will remain valid for interpretation of future events. 


S.A, A. 
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British Policy in Changing Africa. By Sir Andrew Cohen. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1959. 12s. 


Africa is in ferment. The continent of tomorrow is attract- 
ing a great deal of attention today. ‘The birth pangs of New Africa 
are such that the world has to sit up, listen to its angry protests 
and do whatever it can, to ensure that it does not become a new 
source of perpetual international anxiety. 


Many books are being published on Africa; Amer‘can jous- 
nalists, European tourists, British authors, and former colonial 
administrators have writen a good number of them. And these 
are eagerly read by a world keenly interested in the unfolding 
of New Africa, the heart of which was hitherto substantially closed 
tomany except a few adventures and explorers. 


Books by former colonial administrators are normally uninspiring. 
Most of them have limited vision and vague fears; their thinking 
is often inhibited by the practical difficulties in the way of efficient 
administration and economic development from their point of view. 
The better among them tend to be condescending or paternalistic. 


But Sir Andrew Cohen’s eminently readable British Policy 
inChanging Africa is a different kettle of fish. His association 
with Africa has lasted over 25 years and was very intimate. He 
was Assistant Secretary of State for Colonies and Head of the African 
Division in the British Colonial Office, later as Governor of Uganda 
for four years, from 1952 to 1956, and now as Permanent British repre- 
sentative on the U.N. Trusteeship Council. His direct participation 
in some of the crucial changes in Africa entitles him to speak about 
them with uncommon authority. 


__ The book with its 118 pages is rather small to deal with a spraw- 
ling explosive continent; but it does not pretend to deal with the 
whole of Africa. A book about that continent which ignores 
Algeria and the South African powder-keg would be grossly 
inadequate. Although Sir Andrew’s scope is limited, and he 
deals only with East and West Africa, with which Britain has been 
directly concerned, this concentration on some areas, gives the 
book a certain precision, and a very necessary touch of intimacy. 
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It may be argued that much of the liberalism noticeable in the 
book springs from the fact that its four chapters were not ori- 
ginally intended as a book but were delivered in April 1958, as 
Harrison Lectures at the North-Western University, in the United 
States. Any British colonial administrator addressing American 
University students has to sound distinctly liberal and anxious to 
make peace with the emerging free countries, but Sir Andrew does 
it out of an inner faith in the ultimate destiny of the Africans, 
and the need for the West to come to terms with them. 


But this is not to mean that Sir Andrew is an exuberant suppor- 
ter of the claims of Africans or that he wants to see them immediately 
free of all fetters, foreign or imposed by local white tyrants. He 
wants freedom for them at a moderate speed ; not in a hurry. 


His chapter on nationalism ought to be read by the gunmen 
of South Africa, and their supporters elsewhere. He has made 
a forceful plea for seeing the nationalists in a clearer perspective. 
He says : “We should treat them neither as saints nor as agitators 
but as individuals with whom we should make every effort to estab- 
lish human contact.” 


He stresses that the West should not be too disappointed “when 
a nationalist turns out to be less than perfect’, and not to confuse 
nationalism with communism. “If we confuse nationalism with 
Communism we are doing a most harmful thing, because successful 
cooperation with nationalism is our greatest bulwark against com- 
munism in Africa.” 


The author also makes an impassioned plea for the West to go 
all out to give economic aid to African countries, so that they 
can develop rapidly ard provide the basic necessities to their 
hopelessly poor mill'ons. He is aware that if the West fails to come 
forward with such aid, in abundance and quickly, Russia may 
tilt thc balance in her favour. Even otherwise, he argues, economic 
aid to Africa would be ultimately benefic‘al to the West, for there 
are raw mater‘als in Africa, which the West needs and it could sell 
its manufactured goods to Africa. 


The last chapter on “The Needs of the Future’’ is a realistic 
one and could have been written only by a far-sighted man with 
an intimate knowledge of African economics. None can deny 
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the need for the stabilisation of raw commodity prices, without 
which the economy of Africa and much of Asia is in a precarious 
condition. 


Sir Andrew talks of the meaning of real freedom with greater 
frankness and insight than most colonial administrators. Says 
he: “Some take. the view that efficiency is everything, perhaps not 
sufficiently appreciating the fact that training in responsibilility 
is still more important, and that you cannot learn to play the violin 
except by playing it.’ He warns the West again that ‘“‘Constitution- 
al advance is not a puppet show. A sense of responsibility can only 
be acquired by exercising responsibility.” 


But such observations cannot obscure the fact that Sir Andrew 
is uninhibitedly proud of the British role in Africa. He has devoted 
a whole chapter to British officers in Africa and maintains they 
are the “spearhead of progress.”” He has equally high praise for the 
missionaries who, he asserts, carried civilisation and Christianity 
to the Africans when they were being sold as slaves to America. He 
even mildly defends exclusive Bristish clubs in which the officers 
and businessmen try to create an atmosphere of their own, in alien 
tropical lands, after the day’s work. 


Sir Andrew is frank; but not uniformly. Despite its great 
importance, he does not comment on the Mau Mau or the withdraw- 
al of recognition from the Kabaka of Uganda and its later restora- 
tion. He does not explain why he insists on being silent on these 
matters. 


He is soft on much of the folly of the British in Africa. He 
even argues that Britain might not have taken over territories in 
Africa if other European countries had not done or planned to do 
likewise. He thinks that Britain was not right in presuming before 
World War II that it had “indefinite time” to improve things in 
Africa. He feels Britain ought to have associated the Africans with 
the administration earlier than it did and given them more sub- 
stantial economic aid. But this criticisrn of Britain, he makes in 
almost a whisper, for as a whole he is more than pleased with the 
civilising mission of Britain in Africa. He thinks that the principal 
reason why Brita‘n stepped into Africa was to stop the export of slaves 
to America, which trade had raised a storm of protest in London, 
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go 


Sir Andrew is realistic and far-sighted when he talks of the 
current needs and future requirements of the Africans. For those 
who are interested in Africa, peep‘ng into its closed areas through 
Sir Andrew’s eyes will be an interesting experience; they will like 
the book for many of its virtues which remain unimpaired by Sir 
Andrew’s pride in the mission of his race and fellow officials in 
Africa. 


SULTAN AHMED 
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PAKISTAN-UNITED STATES JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


N the morning of December 8, 1959, the President of Pakistan 
and the President of the United States, with advisors of both 
Governments, met to discuss matters of common interest. These 
discussions continued at lunch and the two Presidents have had 
other opportunities to exchange views. 


Both Presidents warmly welcomed the opportunity afforded 
by President Eisenhower’s visit to have these talks, which were 
held in an atmosphere of cordiality and frankness characterising 
relations between the two allied nations. 


They reviewed generally world-wide political questions, 
and in particular problems of relations between the Free World 
and the Sino-Soviet bloc. They were in full agreement as to the 
essentiality of co-operation among members of the family of free 
nations in the interest of their mutual security. 


They discussed relationships among the nations of the area 
and the urgent desirability of finding solutions to existing disputes. 
In this way the energies of the people and governments may be 
directed more fully towards constructive programmes adding to 
stability and progress, and a greater degree of co-operation among 
them may be achieved. 


They reaffirmed their satisfaction with the increasingly 
close cooperation between Pakistan and the United States. Re- 
lations between the countries are based upon mutual respect and 
friendship, resting on the firm determination of both to work together 
- the achievement of the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 
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They emphasized anew the importance of CENTO and 
SEATO as major factors in preserving the stability and security 
of the areas covered by them. ‘They reiterated the determination 
of the two Governments to continue strongly to support these 
regional collective security organizations in accordance with Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter. 


They recognised the heavy financial burden placed upon 
Pakistan in its efforts to undertake substantial development pro- 
jects and at the same time to maintain armed forces consonant 
with its national security. They reviewed various elements of 
technical, economic and military aid which is extended to Pakistan 
by the United States as part of the two nations’ mutual assistance 
which contributes to the security of both. 


They reiterated their conviction that the Free World’s best 
interests require closer co-operation in order to advance economic 
growth and development. They reviewed with gratification the 
progress being made in Pakistan in this connection, and the Presi- 
dent ofthe United States expressed in particular to President Ayub 
his admiration for the remarkable achievements in Pakistan toward 
the resettlement of those elements of the population which have 
been inadequately housed. 


The President of Pakistan explained steps taken by his 
Government during the past year to strengthen the country. He 
outlined the “Basic Democracies Plan’? and progress towards a 
new constitution. The President of the United States stated 
that his Government was following Pakistan’s venture with genuine 
interest. 


The two Presidents expressed their belief that the visit had 
led to an even closer understanding between Pakistan and the 
United States, had strengthened the strong ties already existing 
between the two countries, and had underlined the need of conti- 
nued co-operative programmes between them. 


8th December, 1959- 
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PRESIDENT AYUB KHAN’S MESSAGE TO THE NATION 
Dear brothers and sisters, Assalam-c-Alaikum 


My first duty is to offer my humble and grateful prayer to 
Almighty God, who, in His Grace, has granted me this opportunity 
to serve my beloved country. I seek His Blessings to be able to 
discharge with courage and honesty the trust which has been 
reposed in me. 


My second duty is to give my heartfelt thanks to all those who 
have voted their confidence in me. I shall do everything that 
my body and soul are capableof, to fulfil and justify their confidence. 
To those who have cast their votes otherwise, I say this: ‘You 
have done well in exercising your basic right of franchise boldly and 
fearlessly. “I shall do all I can to satisfy you too.’ 


Today we enter the second phase of the process of national 
reconstruction liberated by the peaceful revolution of October, 
1958. This is a solemn phase and I would like to be quite frank 
in talking to you about it. 


As matters stand at the moment, it is my obligation to give the 
country a constitution in order to be able to withdraw Martial 
Law. I could have done it on my own, but after careful delibera- 
tions, I decided to seek your consent for two important reasons. 


Firstly, this constitution will be of immediate and direct 
concern to each one of us and it is only right that you should have 
a say in it at every stage. 


Secondly, I am anxious to bring home to my countrymen 
the value of their basic sovercign right, that is to say, that the highest 
authority in the country must obtain its sanction from the people. 


The conduct of elections to Basic Democracies and the Presi- 
dential Ballot are only an indication of my endeavour to give the 
people a clear and urgent sense of exercising their inherent right 
of vote in an atmosphere of complete freedom and secrecy. This, 
is our fundamental pre-requisite, and once our people learn to do this 
and those in authority learn to abide by it, then we can rest assured 
that the affairs of the country will be run in accordance with the 
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law of the land. It is in conformity with this belief that I volun. 
tarily subjected myself to the vote of the people. 


I have done this to firmly implant the essence of democracy 
in the minds of my countrymen and establish an unquestionable 
regard for law. Law, like the people, is sovereign and no one 
must be above it. 


When talking about our righis, we must also remind ourselves 
of our obligations. In fact, 1 would put obligations on the top 
of rights, because unless individuals discharge their responsibilities 
to the nation and the country, they should expect no guarantee 
that their rights will be honoured and protected. Briefly, these 
obligations are patriotism, unity, honesty, dignity, self-respect, and 
work which is hard, straightforward and censtructive. These 
attributes will animate our thoughts, words and actions only if 
we develop an attitude which rises above pettiness and is more 
national than merely personal or parochial. 


In compliance with your vote of confidence, I very soon propose 
appointing a Constitutional Commission of eminent men in the 
country to put up their, recommendations as soon as feasible after 
consulting as many people as possible. What we really need is 
a constitution which is democratic, which is easily understandable 
and workable, which is not too expensive to run, and, above all, 
a constitution which enables us to live the life of good Muslims, 


This business of refiecting the spirit of Islam in statecraft is 
a delicate and difficult ambition but I propose to attempt it with 
all the carnestness and intellectual honesty at my disposal. To 
my mind, the meaning of spiritual faith does not lie in dogma 
alone, but it also lies in a scientific comprehension of the essence 
of life, which, unlike the mortality of man, is a continuous process 
both in this world and the other. The purpose of religion is to 
illuminate and enrich the fullness of life as thus comprehended and 
the purpose of man is to make himself worthy of it. 


In the fast-moving world of today when the horizon of man is 
widening all the time and the searchlight of his knowledge is 
extending more and more into space and outer space, our understand- 
ing of Islam should also move forward, not backwards. Let us all 
try and see how far we, as small men, can do some little justice to 
this great religion of God. 
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The fact is that some of the reforms and innovations that have 
been introduced in the country in recent months, or are in the process 
of being introduced, have already paved the way, for the type of 
constitution I have described above. However, if the Constitutional 
Commission can come out with better and more workable ideas, 
I shall have no hesitation in changing my views. What I am after 
is to bring a constitution under which we can remain united and 
free, advance forwards, keep strong and be true to our faith, 


When applying your minds to constitutional affairs, I beg of you 
not to be dogmatic and go by what is being done in other countries. 
Such examples are all right as guides, but their blind imitation in 
our own environments has proved suicidal in the past and can do 
so again in the future. So, when making your suggestions to the 
Constitutional Commission, please look at the Book of Pakistan and 
not follow blindly somebody else’s text books. Study the circums- 
tances in our own country and ask yourselves: ‘What is it that will 
really suit us’? It is a correct and honest answer to this question 
which alone can provide a true solution of our problems. In 
other words, what is needed is realism and originality of thought. 
Seek it diligently, Inshallah, God will bless and cnlighten you. 


Pakistan Paindabad. 


15 February, 1960. 





JOINT MESSAGE BY THE HEAD OF STATES OF 
PAKISTAN, IRAN AND TURKEY ON THE 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF CENTO 


Itis a happy coincidence that on the occasion of the fifth 
anniversary of the Central Treaty Organization we are fore- 
gathered in this historic city of Lahore. At this auspicious moment 
our thoughts and friendly feelings go to Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II and President Dwight D. Eisenhower, the Heads of 
States of our other partners in this Organization. 


We take this opportunity to reiterate our resolve to work in 
ull partnership and with singleness of purpose for the peace and 
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security of the region. This Organization came into being for the 
purpose of safeguarding the peace, integrity, economic well-being 
and sovereignty of the member-nations. More than one develop. 
ment in the region has amply justified its raison d’étre as an instru. 
ment of peace. The Organization has to continue to be vigilant 
until the threat to the security and stability of its members 
disappears. 


We firmly believe in and have ever adhered to the principle 
of non-interference in the internal affairs of all nations, near or far, 
and naturally expect the same respect by others for this principle 
which constitutes the basis of peaceful relations among nations, 


The past year has seen the Organization gain in strength. 
Permament Military Deputies Group has been instituted and 
areas economic projects have been promoted. 


The prosperity of the people of the area is the surest means 
of making the Treaty effective and it is towards this end that our 
earnest efforts are directed. Here is a fruitful field in which close 
collaboration among participating countries is a vital necessity. 


In this world where there is so much fear and_ suspicion of 
each other’s motives, internationally controlled disarmament will 
undoubedly contribute to greater confidence among nations. At 
the same time we hope that the efforts directed at the elimination 
of the real causes of world tension may prove to be successful. 
However, we believe that until such an atmosphere of confidence 
comes about like-minded peace-loving nations have no alternative 
but to co-operate in safeguarding their legitimate rights and security. 


We are firmly wedded to the conception of human freedom 
and our adherence to the Treaty demonstrates our determination 


to preserve the way of life which we have chosen for ourselves.’ 


24 February, 1960. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


December 1, 1959 to February 29, 1960 


I: 


Saudi Arabia called in the United Nations for 
an Algerian referendum on self-determination 
under the auspices of Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold. 


Britain and the United Arab Republic 
agreed to re-establish diplomatic relations at 
the level of Charge d’ Affaires. 


The Soviet Premier, Mr. Nikita Khrushchev, 
said in Budapest that he was “‘prepar2d to go to 
the summit at any time and place’’ acceptable 
to all participants, 


President Eisenhower said in Washington that 
he was making his eleven-nation tour in order 
to express America’s devotion to peace. 


Five leaders of the abortive coup on November 
10 against Premier Abboud of Sudan, were 
hanged in Khartoum. 


It was disclosed in the Lok Sobha that the 
United Nations Chief Military Observer in 
Kashmir had rejected an Indian Government 
complaint that Pakistani troops had violated the 
ceasefire line on September 29, 1959. 


Twentyone Afro-Asian nations formally submitted 
a resolution calling on the United Nations to 
urge “pourparlers” between France and Algeria 
with regard to the questions of a ceasefire and 
a plebiscite, 
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Indian Prime Minister Nehru admitted at his 
monthly press conference in New Delhi that 
Ladakh was “attached”? to the Kashmir issue. 


Pakistan, taking a firm stand in the United 
Nations on the Ladakh question, made it clear, 
that while not commenting upon the Sino-Indian 
border dispute, she would nevertheless consider 
invalid any adjustment made in_ the State of 
Jimmu and Kashmir pending the determination 
of the future of Kashmir through an impartial 
plebiscite. 


The Algerian Provisional Government announc- 
ed that it would refuse a ceasefire offer until it 
had “‘guarantees’’ that an honest plebiscite on 
self-determination would be held in Algeria. 


The CENTO labour conference of the three 
countries of Pakistan, Iran and Turkey, decided 
to form a Confederation of Labour “to get 
together and fight Communism in whatever 
form it exists’? in these regions. 


President Eisenhower and President Gronchi of 
Italy declared in a joint statement in Rome that 
“they found themselves in full agreement with 
regard to the vital role which the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization must continue to play.” 


The Ceylonese Parliament was dissloved. 


Reports reaching New Delhi indicated that 12 
persons were injured in a communal clash which 
took place in Ajmee on the night of December 3. 


A century of foreign rule over a part of the 
Philippines ended as America handed over the 
town of Kolongapo to the Philippine Govern- 
ment. 


In a joint communique issued after talks between 
President Eisenhower and President Ayub Khan, 
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CHRONOLOGY 101 
the two leaders agreed regarding “the heavy 
financial burden placed upon Pakistan in_ its 
efforts to undertake substantial development 
projects and at the same time to maintain armed 
forces consonant with its national security.” 
They further emphasized the importance of 
CENTO and SEATO in maintaining stability 


in this area. 


Prince Aly Khan, Pakistan’s Permanent Re- 
presentative to the United Nations, said that the 
people of Hungary were living under ‘‘a severe 
repressive regime, supported by a foreign power.”’ 


Addressing the Indian Parliament, President 
Eisenhower asked the Indians whether they could 
not, in the name of humanity, join ina 5- or 50- 
year plan, against “mistrust and misgivings and 
fixation on wrongs of the past.”’ 


Police had to use gas grenades to break up a 
wild riot when 10,000 Nigerian railwaymen 
demonstrated against their European employers. 


Eight persons were killed and 30 injured when 
police opened fire on stone-throwing crowds in 


Windhoek (S. W. Africa). 


President Habib Bourguiba said that it was no 
business of America how Tunisia used American 
aid. Addressing a press conference he pointed 
out that he would not accept any dictation in this 
respect and would look for aid elsewhere, ineces- 
sary. 


Reports from Argentine indicated that a revolu- 
tion had broken out in Paraguay against the 
Government of President General Alfredo 
Stroessner. 


The United Nations General Assembly rejected 
a Pakistani resolution recognising “‘the right of 
the Algerian people to self-determination, and 
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urging the holding of pourparlers, with , 
view to arriving at a peaceful solution.” 


In a joint communique issued in New Delhi 
after talks between President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Nehru, the two leaders expressed 
“their deep satisfaction at the friendly and cordial 
relations existing between their two countries 
and their firm belief that their common ideals 
and objectives and their quest for peace will 
ensure the maintenance and development of 
the strong ties of friendship between the two 
countries.”” 


Speaking in the Iranian Parliament, President 
Eisenhower said that pending a disarmament 
agreement, “we cannot abandon our mutual 
effort to build barriers, such as the peaceful 
barrier of our Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO), against persistent dangers of aggres- 
sion and subversion.” 


President Soekarno declared Indonesia to be 
“under a state of war’ and assumed all powers. 


President Eisenhower and the Tunisian President 
agreed that the war between France and the 
Algerian nationalists was a cause of “grave 
anxiety.” 


In a special interview given to the British Sunday 
newspaper, Reynolds News, the President of 
Pakistan said that no military alliance with 
India would be considered until the Kashmir 
issue was solved. 


Answering questions about Iran’s dispute with 
Iraq over the Shatt-el-Arab, the Shah of Iran 
told newsmen that Iran had the friendliest feel 
ings for Iraq “but we have a duty to defend ou 
country.” 
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It was reported that at least one Indian was 
killed in the anti-Asian riots in which about two 
thousand Africans rioted throughout the Asian 
areas in Nairobi. 


The Western leaders invited Mr. Khrushchev 
to a summit meeting in Paris on April 27. 


It was officially announced in Moscow that the 
Soviet Union had accepted the Big Three Powers’ 
invitation to attend a summit conference next 


spring. 


The Kashmir Political Conference, in a 
memorandum to President Eisenhower during the 
latter’s visit to India, said that the Chinese in- 
cursion in Ladakh was a crime against humanity 
and particularly against the people of Kashmir. 


The visiting Iranian Prime Minister, Dr. 
Manochehr Eghbal, said in Rawalpindi that 
in the case of aggression from Iraq in the 
Shatt-el-Arab dispute, Iran would seek aid 
from her CENTO allies. 


The Indonesian Foreign Minister said that 
Communist China’s present policy towards coun- 
tries following an independent foreign policy 
was “detrimental to all of us.” 


The Cameroens, a former French trusteeship, 
was proclaimed independent. 


It was reported in the French newspaper Le 
Monde that a four-man Red Cross inspectors 
team found last winter that the Arabs were still 
being tortured and mistreated in French prison 
camps in Algeria. 


In his ‘State of the Union’ address to Congress, 
President Eisenhower singled out Pakistan and 
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India as “major focal points” for concentration 
of foreign economic aid. 


The Soviet Premier, Mr. Nikita Khrushchev, told 
the Supreme Soviet that Russia was preparing a 
new and incredible weapon. He further added 
that as far as atomic weapons were concerned, 
Russia could wipe away any aggressor against 
her from the face of the earth. 


Speaking in the Nigerian Parliament, the British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan said that the 
main purpose of British policy was the “‘preserva- 
tion of peace with justice and rising prosperity 
throughout the world.” 


The Supreme Soviet unaminously approved 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s proposal to cut 
Soviet armed forces by 1,200,000 men. 


Speaking at the annual session of the Congress 
Party at Bangalore, Prime Minister Nehru reject- 
ed the possibility of India joining any military 
bloc and said that India could take care of herself. 


The United Arab Republic announced. that the 
Soviet Union has agreed to help complete the 
entire construction of the Aswan High Dam. 


The U.S.A. and Japan signed treaty of mutual 
cooperation and security. 


A group of Algerian officials threatened in a 
communique an armed. uprising against Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle in case he would enlarge 
his peace offer to the Arab nationalists. 


The United Nations switched the site of a meeting 
of the ECAFE from Karachi to Bangkok because 
of Pakistan’s refusal to issue a visa to an Israeli 
observer. 
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The visiting Deputy Premier of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Kuzlov, promised India ‘massive’ 
economic aid for the implementation of her 
Third Five-Year Plan and subsequent develop- 
ment plans. 


A state of siege was declared in Algiers. 


President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia called 
for the evacuation of the French base at Bizerta 
by February 8. 


Appearing on a London television programme, 
President Ayub of Pakistan said that Pakistan 
invited India’s friendship but there was no 
question of a compromise along the existing 
Kashmir ceasefire line. 


The Cameroons was unanimously recommend- 
ed by the United Nations Security Council 
for admission to the United Nations. 


The Belgo-Congolese round table conference 
agreed unanimously that the Belgian Congo 
should become independent on June 30. 


Chinese Premier Chou En-lai and Burmese 
Premier Ne Win signed in Peking a friend- 
ship and non-aggression treaty and boundary 
agreement. 


Speaking on an A. B. C, television programme in 
New York, Mr. Tom Mboya said that the British 
Colony of Kenya would be ruled by Africans in 
five years—or there will be a “‘lot of trouble.” 


Announcing the failure of the Settlers’ revolt 
Algiers Radio <aic: ‘“The last insurgent elements 
of the redoubt have surrendered to the forces 
of order.” 


Twenty-five members of the Afro-Asian Group in 
the United Nations asked the Secretary- 
General to persuade France to put off its atomic 
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testin the Sahara, which is expected to be held 
this month. 


The United States rejected the Warsaw Pact 
countries’ proposals for a non-aggression pact 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact Powers, 


U Nu’s ‘Clean’ faction of the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League won Burma’s general 
election. 


Delegates to the SEATO Seminar at Lahore 
agreed that international Communism was as 
dangerous as ever,in spite of improved world 
climate. 


At Geneva, the Soviet delegate to the conference 
on ending nuclear tests rejected the lastest 
American proposal for banning all! nuclear 
weapons tests, except those under the sea, which 
cannot be monitored. 


France exploded her first atomic bomb in the 
Sahara. 


It was officially announced that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of voters had cast their votes in favour 
of President Ayub Khan of Pakistan. 


President Eisenhower asked Congress to appro- 
priate $ 4,175,000,000 for foreign aid for the 
coming U.S. fiscal year. 


Mr. Ferhat Abbas, Premier of the Algerian 
National Government in exile, appealed to 
Algeria’s one million European settlers to jom 
the country’s g million Muslims and create a 
United Algerian Republic. 


Field-Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan _ was 
sworn in as the country’s first elected Presi- 
dent, 
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The U.N. Secretary-General, Mr. Dag Ham- 
marskjold, said that the Middle East situation 
was ‘falling back’ to a dangerous situation 
between Israel and the Arab countries. 


The visiting Soviet Premier said in Indonesia 
that the Soviet Union has moved to reduce its 
armed forces, while other countries were trying 
to make personal gains from international tension. 


In a joint message marking the fifth anniversary 
ef the CENTO, the Heads of the States of Iran, 
Turkey and Pakistan, declared in Lahore, that 
the prosperity of the people of the area “‘is the 
surest means of making the treaty effective.” 


According to an agreement signed between the 
Soviet Union and Indonesia, the latter would 
receive the equivalent of $250 million as credit 
from the Soviet Union. 


The Algerian Nationalist Provisional Govern- 
ment announced that it has asked for ‘immediate 
talks’ with the French Government on_ the 
conditions and guarantees of applying self-deter- 
mination to Algeria. 


Mr. Nikita Khrushchev said in Jakarta that 
India, China, Japan and Indonesia would have 
to be represented at the future summit meeting. 


T.P. Kchi—5-6C—1,000 














